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Volume III 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL LIFE! 


the nation is estimating its re 


not merely military and naval as 


TO-DAY 
sources 
sets, but more important, its human assets 
We 


are casting up our material possessions of 


of moral, physical and mental values. 


dollars, merchandise, ships, mines and 
fields—but we are weighing more the 
worth of our social forces—government, 
morality, institutions and education. We 


are here, I believe, to consider what educa 
tion ean and should do for the nation at a 
time when the nation asks pledges of loy 
alty from all her members from whom she 
As the 


distant booming of guns sounds now faint, 


may seek assurance and strength. 


now loud, so do national dangers and crises 
seem first remote and then imminent. One 
day our national horizon has but a thin 
cloud, the next day the blackness is no 
ticeable indeed; yet on every day we hear 
some sound and see some sign so that we 
can not forget, nor lapse into the ease of 
complacent security. None may predict 
what these sounds and signs presage to the 
none but the fatuous can re 
that 


change and new conditions. 


nation, but 
fuse to believe they are omens of 

When we truly say that God alone knows 
what will happen in the future we openly 
admit the coming of new events, though 
discreetly refraining from the attempt at 
We recognize that the 
the 
though how it will be different only the 
We as a 


hope to escape the common destiny of a 


specific prophecy. 


world will never be same again 


rash will assert. nation do not 


1 Introductory remarks at a meeting of the Har 


Teachers’ Mareh 11, 


vard 
1916. 


Association, Boston, 
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newer life and uncertain fortunes. What 
we do hope for is the ability to meet the 
dangers or opportunities that are to con 


front us. We know that no nation ean as 
pire to survival, to say nothing of suprem 
acy, without the union of all its forees 


toward a common end, and the development 
of each foree to its reasonable potentiality. 


Education, to-day, as 1 view it, needs to do 


two things—first, unite with the other so 


cial forces, complementing and supplement 


ing them but not competing by wasteful 


duplication with them; second, develop its 
own resources to the fullest, so that it shall 
in the certain mobilization of all national 
forces take its place in the ranks, strong, 
and courageous. ‘To 


confident, trained 


day the nation looks to education as a 
strong arm which linked with others will 
repair waste and weakness and will 


strengthen and maintain the might which 


promises security and peace and com 
petency. 

We meet to-day to make broad surveys 
conditions of 


We meet 


lovalty of edueation and of 


of present and prospective 


life, of dangers, of opportunities. 
to pledge the 
educators to the nation in its problems, its 
demands, its aspirations and its faith and 
trust. We realize to day more keenly than 


formerly how strongly the nation has 
placed its hope in the power and efficacy 
for 
We 
are conscious of the trust and expectation 
best ef 


to the 


of education as a social force making 


survival, strength, justice and virtue. 


of the nation and we pledge our 


forts, individually and collectively, 


high commission given us 


FraANK V, THOMPSON 
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EDUCATION AS PREPAREDNESS! 

Even if there were no educational phi- 
losophers like the dean of the school of edu- 
rare and precious as 


eation at Harvard 


they are—and even if there were no doc- 


trinaires in education—numerous and per- 
sistent as they are—the time will probably 
never come when any definition of the aim 
and meaning of the educational process will 
be accepted by all. 

Like the blind men who, approaching the 
elephant each from a different point, de- 
scribed him each in a different way, so the 
thinkers in education must always state the 
purpose of the schools from the viewpoint 
of their widely differing economic, polit- 
religious and educational ideals. 
the 


ieal, social, 
Nevertheless, 
upon any epoch can catch amid the babel of 


historian looking back 
contending ideas the dominant note of the 
age and see amid the great variety, even 


and de 


the largest aim of 


confusion of educational method 
vice, the chief tendency, 
its schools. 

Broadly speaking, there have been three 
pronounced periods in the social, political 
thought of the 


people, through the last of which we are 


and economie American 


how passing. 

The first period, stretching from York- 
town to the downfall of the Confederacy, 
was the age in which large emphasis was 
laid upon the safety and well-being of the 
young republic as over against the inter- 
ests of the individual. While America was 
then, as now, hailed as the land of oppor- 
tunity for the ambitious and the energetic, 
our forefathers battling against the wilder- 
ness felt with a greater keenness than any 
subsequent age their dependence upon the 
state. If the new experience in representa- 
tive government was to endure, there must 
be intelligent direction on the part of the 

1 An address before the Harvard Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Boston, March 11, 1916. 
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rich and the well-born and intelligent fol 
lowing of prophets and statesmen by the 
rank and file of the country’s citizens. So 
our forefathers gave rich grants to col 
leges in order that they might fit the fortu 
nate and capable youth for professional 
and political leadership while the little red 
schoolhouse blossomed on the hillside hard 
by the eabin of the pioneer. In keeping 
with the spirit of the day, the shibboleth 
with which far more than a half century 
the larger 


‘Edu 


schools rallied larger and still 
support to their development, was 
cation as training for citizenship.’’ 

The second period, stretching from the 
close of the Civil War to the dawn of th: 
twentieth century, was an age which in its 
thought and in its policies laid the empha 
sis on individual interests and individual 


interest 


Close 


success as over against the social 
and social well-being of the many. 
upon the heels of the Rebellion the country 
entered upon a period of prosperity un 
paralleled, up to that time at least, in the 
history of any people. The opening up of 
our vast natural resources, the development 
of our rich agricultural lands, the settle 
ment of new territories, the admission of 
new states, the rapid rise of our cities, the 
magic growth of our teeming industrial life 

all these offered opportunities for indi 
and individual endeavor 


vidual initiative 


beyond the wildest dreams of the pioneers 
of a simpler day. 

State and national government, dazzled 
by our new-found opulence, left capital un- 
regulated to work its way regardless either 
of the privilege and power which it acquired 
or of the ultimate effect of a laissez-faire 
policy upon our welfare as a people. The 
statesmen of the last half of the nineteenth 
century were counted great or smal] not as 
they contributed to sound and lasting polit- 
ical principles and policies, but as under the 
spell of the opportunism of the hour they 
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brought to pass laws under which the specu- 
lator and the business captain might undis- 
turbed pile higher the hoard of their pos- 
sessions. 

that the schools of the 


strange 


It is not 
period, reflecting as they always do the 
social and political ideals of the day, should 
no longer state as their dominant aim the 
safety and the well-being of the republic 
but express it in terms of individual ambi- 
tion, individual preparation, individual cul- 
ture, individual interests, individual achieve- 
ment, individual success. 

Edueation became to the closing half of 
the last ‘child rather 
than country nurture. ‘‘Preparation (of 
for life’’ 
with which teachers’ gatherings wrestled 
Adjustment (of the indi- 


century nurture’’ 


the individual was a shibboleth 
long and often. 
vidual) to life was a rephrasing that came 
to take its place. 

the best of all the 
the nineteenth century emphasized the large 


Perhaps Hanus gave us 
definitions with which 
duty which the schools owe to the child at 
the threshold of a career when he declared 
‘‘the prep- 
for complete living.’’ 


the purpose of education to be 
aration (of the child 

Looking upon education as the process 
by which the heritage of knowledge accu- 
in the past was con- 
ferred Butler de- 
fined the work of the schools as that of con- 


mulated by the race 


upon each generation, 
ferring (upon the individual) the five great 
inheritances of science, art, history, litera- 
religion. Unfortunately, he 


ture and 


omitted the child’s vocational inheritance 
and failed to emphasize the dynamic side 
of the teaching process which is to so train, 
not the child, but each generation that it 
may transmit the heritage of knowledge 
and skill enlarged and enriched to posterity. 

Training for citizenship was still re- 
garded as a patriotic duty which the schools 
more 


must discharge: but this end came 


and more to be regarded as the by-product 
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tf an edueat 


to give culture and to open oppor 


for personal success. Preparation for cit 


zenship was to be gained largely if not en- 


tirely through the advancement of general 


intelligence, the inculeation of w recog 
nized civie virtues. The id is never 
ons ‘lously forgotten that in some way edu 
ation should provide the economie and 
social well-being of the nation; but re- 
flecting the spirit of an age which chased 
the will-of-the-wisp of the unrestrained ego, 
the schools fanned the flame of person il 
ambition and personal achievement, laid 


large stress upon rights and opport 


and reduced the teaching of the duties : 
responsibilities of citizenship to the caten 
phrases of preachment and the 
of flag and march and song. 
The third period in our social and polit- 
ical development through which we are now 
passing is one in which we are laying in- 
creasing emphasis upon our social and polit 
the 


the 


ical well-being as over against unre 


strained rights and interests of indi 
vidual. 

Almost with the opening day of our own 
century, ideas and forces which had been 
gathering strength for two decades burst 
into fruition and brought in their wake a 
change in our conception of the meaning 
and purpose of the educational process. It 
will. 


give 


of course, be impossible here to 


any adequate discussion to this new and 


treme ndous social and economic movement 


which has so stirred us as a people and 
wrought such havoe with old and well-estab 
lished economie, social, political, ed icationa 


ideas. 
We are 


scarcely see the 


passing so rapidly that we can 


milestones along the way 


from the time-honored e 


nception of demox 


racy as freedom within the law to the larger 


and wider view of democracy as conserva 


tion—conservation of the economie and 
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social as well as the political well-being of 
ts citizens. To be sure, we have always 
hoped to secure the economie and social 
well-being of all. In the past, however, we 
believed we could get it as a by-product of 
a laissez-faire policy where under the 
guarantees of political freedom and _ so- 
called equal opportunities for all unre- 
strained individualism might climb to dizzy 
heights of wealth and power while at the 
same time national prosperity might be 
gained for all. Now, by collective action 
and governmental regulation, the nation is 
beginning to work consciously for the in- 
terests of the common man. 

The causes of this changed and changing 
social and political attitude are too numer- 
ous to even enumerate. First of all, there 
has been a pronounced reaction against the 
results of the extreme individualism of 
the last century. This had brought swollen 
fortunes, predatory wealth, the sad waste of 
our natural resources, the growth of trusts 
and combines, the overthrow of our proud 
inheritance of free competition in trade, 
corruption in high places, and a privileged 
class under the law, things which struck 
at the foundations of democracy and im- 
periled the safety and perpetuity of the 
nation. Even a golden age of prosperity is 
bought at too great a price if it results in 
the loss of power to the people. While 
fabulous fortunes may dazzle for the nonce, 
they make, whenever wrongly used at least, 
only too glaringly plain the tragic gap be- 
tween the favored few and ten million 
citizens at the point of subsistence. Riches 
selfishly employed are a criminal use of 
what is, after all, social wealth—the fruits 
of cooperation and common toil gathered by 
the capable or the fortunate as trustees of 
society. 

There had been working into the national 
conscience gradually but surely a sense of 


*y *a° " e , 
responsibility for the welfare of the common 


man—the average American citizen—which 
could no longer be discharged by the mere 
guarantee of political, social and religious 
freedom. This sense of responsibility was 
no child of this or of any past century. It 
has been an evolution which has seemingly 
paralleled the growth of civilization and 
den ocracy. 

We have, however, arrived at a point in 
our social philosophy when we can see the 
distance across which the race has traveled 
and appreciate the far-reaching effects of 
the great economic and social changes al- 
ready accomplished. These effects are lead 
ing us slowly but surely on to goals many 
of which we ean now see but dimly if at all. 

The earlier centuries, as Patten has so 
clearly pointed out, were ages of social 
deficit. Our own has a social surplus. 
Then there was not enough of social wealth, 
food, clothing, shelter for all. Wars and 
pestilence were welcomed as a divine visita- 
tion designed to make life possible for those 
who survived. The common man was in the 
way, else Providence which had permitted 
him to be born would not have been so 
niggardly in providing for his sustenance. 
To-day there is abundance for all if the 
roods of life could be more equitably dis- 
tributed. Then the emphasis was laid upon 
production and the laissez-faire policy in 
government was born quite as much of the 
great need for encouraging the effort to pro- 
duce more of the goods of life as it was of 
the predatory instinct of the ruling classes. 
The largest economic problem of the twen- 
tieth century is to secure the more equitable 
distribution of social wealth among all the 
people and the use of a social surplus for 
the common weal. 

In the earlier centuries there was prac- 
tically no knowledge of the causes of sick 
ness, disease, defects, misery and crime 
The later ages have with their larger re- 
sources, their better facilities, and their 


a 


crn 
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wider knowledge and experience traced 
these enemies of man to their lair. We have 
guilty knowledge of the preventive causes 
lying back of weakness and suffering and 
sin. Like the first pair in the Garden that 
guilty knowledge has laid upon the 
shoulders of our common citizenship a re- 
sponsibility from which we can never more 
escape—and to which we must, if we are 
to avoid the guilt and banish the suffering 
and the crime, apply collective action and a 
large measure of our swelling social wealth. 

Those earlier ages had no chance to use 
even if they had understood the tremendous 
power and possibilities of collective action. 
The common man was a serf ground beneath 
the heel of his feudal lord to whom he 
looked for law and direction as well as for 
life and for food. 

The citizenship of our own democracy 
has been gaining experience in collective 
action even amid ali the confusing circum- 
stances which demagogue and caucus, par- 
tisanship and the betrayal of party plat- 
forms have created. But it is only within 
the last decade that, casting off the shackles 
of a time-honored partisanship and break- 
ing through party organizations and plat- 
forms to defeat entrenched privilege, they 
have come to realize their power by united 
action in the beginnings of a widening 
program. 

The unfolding of the centuries, the in- 
crease of learning, the spread of intelli- 
gence, the growing knowledge of human 
problems, the common fight against the 
more glaring social and political wrongs, 
the rise of democracy and the common man, 
an awakened sense of the interdependence 
of ail our lives in the campaign for health 
and morals and happiness and safety, our 
guilty knowledge of the ways in which the 
lot of our fellows may be bettered, our 
quickened appreciation of the sacredness of 


human lives and the importance of the man 
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science toward every phase of the struggl 
for human life in an age which is answer 


ing in clarion tones ** Yes!’’ to the question 


which Cain sent thundering down the ages 
This changed and qu ken social att 

tude is already affecting every phase of our 

life. Courts and legislatures are being 


forced to restate the ancient principles and 
procedure of law to meet the changed eco- 
nomic and social conditions and ideas of 
our day. Churches must fearlessly apply 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the sore spots of modern industry befor 
they will ever regain the confidence of the 
masses. Materia medica is changing from 
remedial to preventive measures, while the 
doctor and the nurse have become our most 
effective social workers. Even our technical 
schools have at last introduced courses in 
human engineering! 

This emphasis upon social well-being has 
already caused many to restate the aim of 
education in catch phrases which set forth 
the interests of the mass as over against the 
individual. This new statement of aim has 
gone through the three phases of education 
as efficiency, education as conservation, and 
education as preparedness. 

Doubtless the last two decades will be 
known best by the fine passion for efficiency 
in every aspect of life, but more especially 
in productive industry, including agricul 
ture, which has taken possessit n of these 
times. Here again it would be impossible to 
give all the factors which have plaved a 
part in the great movement for a more effi 
cient and productive life. The growth of 
scientific knowledge and its use in indus 
trial and agricultural processes, the rise of 
the industrial and agricultural engineer 
large-scale production, extreme division of 
labor and the specialized machine—all 
these have not only opened up possibilities 


for better organization and system and 


— 
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method of raising or making goods, but 
have helped to create a demand for it from 
those engaged in the conduct of shops and 
factories and flushes d and confident because 
of obstacles already conquered and _ viec- 
tories already achieved. 

But the demand of the age for greater 
efficiency in the individual as well as in the 
process also rests on more fundamental 
grounds. Soeiety is entering upon a pro- 
gram for the wider use of social wealth for 
the common good. This is the meaning of 
the income tax, the inheritance tax, the 
rising excise tax, the determined search for 
sequestered property and the mounting 
taxes of city and state. This is the meaning 
of the regulation of trusts and railroads, the 
advance of municipal ownership, the estab- 
lishment of public parks and recreational 
centers, the clearing of the breathing space, 
the fight for cheap transportation and the 
rising budget of public schools free as the 
living waters. 

Man is engaged in a gigantic battle 
against nature from whose hands he wrests 
sustenance and comfort. The fight to make 
forest, field, mine and shop yield more 
abundantly grows more difficult with the 
rapid disappearance of our boasted natural 
resources. Every succeeding generation, 
therefore, calls for greater efficiency in all 
its workers if we are to eliminate waste, 
to conserve natural riches, to put more 
value into nature’s products, to make more 
goods to supply human wants. 

Our day is calling for greater efficiency 
in the interest of the new democracy of con- 
servation. If we are to discharge the 
guilty responsibility which rests upon us 
for the use of our social surplus to make the 
crooked places straight, to achieve social jus- 
tice, to make equal opportunity for all a 
fact rather than a catchword, to surround 
the poorest of our citizenship with an irre- 
ducible minimum of decency and comfort, 


to establish a truly democratic system of 
education, which, throwing aside the 
shackles of an outworn social and educa- 
tional philosophy, shall minister to the 
widely varying interests, abilities and 


tastes of all the children of all the people, 


then we need to wrest from the forces of 
nature a greater and a still greater return 
in the goods of life—in the social surplus 
controlled by collective action which shall 
supply the wherewithal for this social pro- 
gram. 

It is the vital—almost sacred—impor- 
tance of the issues at stake and the magni- 
tude of the problems to be solved that has 
caused society to view no longer with tolera- 
tion and amusement but with indignation 
and a growing hostility, the idler, the 
tramp, the unemployed rich and _ the 
wastrel; and to accept so eagerly the move- 
ments for vocational education, vocational 
guidance and scientific management. 

There can be no doubt that the move- 
ment to secure a more practical education 
in the American public-school system has 
been hastened by our knowledge of the 
rapid rise of the German nation in indus- 
try and in commerce as the result of the 
system of industrial and commercial edu- 
cation inaugurated by the far-seeing Bis- 
marek more than a century ago and our 
realization that as a competitor in the 
world’s markets this country must be able 
to put more brains and skill and workman- 
ship into the things it fashions and sends 
down to the ships by the sea. 

It is true that education for efficiency 
must focus its efforts on the individual, and 
in order to make the country more capable 
must make each citizen more intelligent and 
more skilful in his work whatever it may 
be. But the aim of education so stated 
shifts the emphasis from the individual as 
the all-important consideration to the idea 
of efficiency as a social need. 


eat 
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When we consider the equipment whic! At first our nes and ii 


men need to support with larger resources crests of the les R 
’ the new so ‘al program, we emphasize ed l- safe ty t the nity 
eation as efficiency; but when we consider tack. Could our navy at line of 
the ends which an awakened social con defense repel t tt Heet 9 
- sciel has view, Vv re speaking of ed Would our S 
eation as one phase of the movement for vithstand the assaults han 3 nav 
} n cons ition \ S 
Education is human conservation in pre properiy armed al 1 to ] nt 
portion as it trains a sound mind In a sound ndi fa mor ! number 
b dv as it makes the future citizen an { st S ers as ft first { nt of 
efficient social! economic unit, as it improves n it ling army Is our st tia a 
old courses and methods and adopts new liability ran asset W nteer 
ones to meet the needs of groups long = soldiery such as that of a ( V\ 
} 


neglected, as it ceases to st lect for further much avy | under 1 Litions 
education and for vocations by elimination § tieth-century warfar ( 
and begins to select by training. All the’ and shops, munition | ts and es food 


innovations which the twentieth century depots and railroads be mob d under 


noonday is sending into the schools of the rovernment contr S to pr le effe 
nation—medical inspection, the dental tive support to army nd navy Would 
elinie, the visiting nurse, the gymnasium, our large and wm ted for ! 
the playground, the-bath and the swimming lation prove faithful to the land of their 
pool, special classes for subnormal children, adoption? Will capital and labor be al 
differentiated courses in the upper grades, to forego or reconcile their differences in 


the junior high school, prevocational train- the face of rreat nation ne 


ing and vocational guidance, the evening All these things have to do largel, th 


school center, the compulsory continuation our immediate safety fr il k W 
school, the industrial trade and agricultural] preparations are being made to put th 
school and rich vocational courses in the country on a better basis of defense so far 


regular high school—all these and many as military strength is concerned. When 
more can be justified quite as well from the the discussion shifted, as mu f it soon 
standpoint of conservation as of efficiency. did, to the issues involved in our future 

The European war came upon the Amer- safety and strength as a 1 e, it was 


ican people like a flash of lightning out of quickly recognized in much of the current 


a et 


a smiling summer sky. They were first discussion that the problem of preparedness 
astounded, then stupefied, and finally terri- which this country is facing is social and 


fied. When our sober second thought had economic as well as polit nd 1 tary 


been restored, we began to east accounts and that to meet it the se] master and the 
and to undergo a process of self-searching social worker are as badly 1 1 as the 


; such as we had never undergone in all our’ technicist and the business captair 
past history. Tl self-study of our re- ‘*Edueation as preparednes s the new 


sources and conditions spread through an phrase with which we are em] sizing in 


ever-widening circle of misgivings as the growing degree the need for the us the 
waves spread from the disturbance made by schools to prepare all for s ell-being 
: the crashing of a stone into a quiet pool. in a peaceful re | 1] e to tal re o! 
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elf int of wal l ! ent 
in the piping t S peace 1 repu 
where | S el I justly re ra 
rid Justly treated tizens shall fill the |] | 
with tl! mus if patient order] | na 
write on the pages of the world’s history 
new hievements in the rea ition 
ade no racy ind th eonserval mn of men 


In considering education as preparedness 
for the future, one has a subject broad an 
varied enough for a dozen addresses as long 
as this. Much attention, for example, eould 


he dire ete d to the retorms which are needed 


in our present plans for training leaders 
for every kind of social, economic, political 


and educational activity. It is the second- 
ary school which is to-day most under fire 
because it lies closer to the great mass 0! 
people and is much more susceptible to pop- 
ular control. Changes in organization, 
courses and methods are if anything even 
more greatis needed however, in our eol- 
leges and universities if they are to prepare 
leaders who will be able to think straight 
amid the complex situations of our own and 
the con ing day and be able to use the 
equipment which the schools have given 
them as men of affairs as We l] as mere aca- 
demiecs and theorists. 

Two phases of the use of education as 
preparation for a stronger and a safer 
country appeal to me at this time. One is 
the use of the schools to develop the latent 
possibilities of all our future citizens, and 
the other is the use of the sehor ls to develop 
a better patriotism among our future citi 
Zens 

There are in the publie schools of the 
United States this present school year more 
that 20,000,000 children. What we are to 
be as a people during the coming genera- 
tions lies buried as the oak in the acorn in 
this stupendous army of embryo citizens. 
They may run the entire gamut of possi 


bilities for good and evil, for industry and 


lleness r eney and il enecy I 
| lent nad 1 j Tor Se iIshn Ss nd dev l 
» family | intrv. What they are to be 
rests in larg sure with ft schools 
These future ens possess every variety 
| nterest Té perament, strengt! we ik 
ness ste and ability Foolish is the 
© ) } his zeal for a stand 
rd 1 education at ts to for them 

mold! These children are the 
’ < eset y } n t]} l ry p Ssesses - 
n ass r mor portant even than the 
swelling value of innual product of our 
shops and lds and mines The uneover 
ing and the proper developme f the best 
even t] ign it b oniv the le I ent t re 
iS in ¢ nd all « hese citizens of t fu 


ture, is the most important duty to poster 


ity which the country owes and which it 


ist discharge largely through its schools 
How shall tl schools discharge this all 
nportant task? They must first of all re- 


cast their conception of edueation so as to 
think of it in terms of efficiency for labor 
and life, of conservation of diversified in- 
terests and tastes and abilities, of prepared 
ness of a diversified citizensh p for a diver 
sified life shot through and through with 
common ideals of conduct and morals, of 
justice and citizenship. 

How can these ends be gained? Not by 
the blind following of some outworn philos- 
ophy of edueation born of the simple con- 
ditions and narrow outlook of a day that is 
past. Not by uniform courses of study for 
all. Not by standardized training and re- 
quirements for all. Not by the refining of 
method to the exclusion of long-neglected 


groups. Not by the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money on palatial buildings 
for the old groups we have reached in the 
past and the refusal because of lack of 
funds to meet the needs of those for whom 
the schools have thus far done so 


Not by slavishly bowing to the domina 


— 
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vocational edueation. Not by flouting every ng intluence of tics to 1 t 


honest effort to broaden and enrich the work conducted business 

f tl S Is Not bv continuing to eling 1! 
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to education of a gentleman—an idea | . rv s \ ' 
we borrowed and copied from our English ( rent 
cousins t by a gentleman 1s meant one sses tral r 

ho has passed through a disciplinary drill v opposed to « ther 
in the ancient cultures but does not know not in Thr 

nything us il or worth while in a modern | vo! 7 7 1 \ 
envi! ent. Not by insisting that manual s nd pi S ( 
training 1s lustrial education and school | ex ses { 

. rardening is agricultur Not by confusion : lind wai r ners : 

n the use of definitions and terms vs to comn rate 1 

Not y leaving entirely to the social tion s hon 1 ce On ¢ . 
\ rker and the hild-] bor idv ate tl I d splave 1 su t I ents \ 
ypportunity as well as the task of shaping Land of | 

he legislation which controls the education — try Be w ¢ to ry ; \ 
ind the labor f the adolescent boy and gir! ‘*The United States is the greates intr’ 
Not by evening schools poorly organized n the world » these d su \ 
and equipped with inefficient teachers strug- fastened our fait ping that through tl} 
cling to conduct in the cities ungraded mysterious workings of Providence they 


country classes whose pupils run the whole would in some way result in a devoted cit 


gamut of age, education, experience and zenship 


ability. Not by refusing to grapple with At the same time t school has sur 
the problems of selecting and training rounded these same children with an atmos 
’ youth for vocations because the task is too phere very much like that of the typical 
, much trouble and it is so much easier to American home, whi nculcates sometimes 
drift through the old paths and do things indirectly but too often directly the idea 


in the old ways. that the great purpose of the school is 
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without help from state and national gov- way at least of duties and respot : / 
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a great business captain. You can become 
a great business captain;’’ ‘‘Lincoln was 
President of the United States. You can 
become President of the United States.’’ 

The tacit attitude of the school toward 
the child is too often ‘‘This school is for 
your individual benefit—your training, 
your pleasure, your recreation, your cul- 
ture, your preparation, your’ success.’’ 
‘*Make the most of it now so that when you 
leave school you may be able to win for 
yourself a big place in life, because that is 
the most important thing and by it your 
own success and that of the school will be 
measured.’’ In our desire to stimulate 
children to do the school work one wonders 
whether we have used to the limit the spur 
of personal interests and personal ambition 
by the constant preachment of the idea that 
the things worth while in life are to be 
measured by money and position and power 
rather than in endeavor, in service, in pa- 
tient. systematic, orderly toil, in obedience 
to law, in a due regard for the well-being 
of our fellows, in citizenship that gives at 
least as much in duty as it takes in rights 
and opportunities! 

It is not strange that the schoolroom 
has not escaped this spirit of individualism 
which may yet wreck us as a nation. After 
all, they but reflect the spirit of the age. 
On my way from the West to this meeting 
I rode with a very prominent manufacturer 


se 


who said to me: ‘“‘If this prosperity keeps 
up five more years I will have made my 
pile. Then I am going to quit.’’ By ques- 
tioning I found that he denied any respon- 
sibility for the future welfare of his em- 
ployees. ‘‘I have paid them all they are 
worth and owe them nothing.’’ Nor was he 
conscious of any responsibility for his plant 
as a fortress in the industrial defense of 
the country. ‘‘I have always paid my taxes 
and have never been in any trouble. My 


obligation has been paid.’’ This man spoke 


the words that lie at the lips to day of mat Vv 
of what are known as America’s best 
citizens! 

We owe much to the educational precept 
that the school should strive to secure the 
development—the expression of the indi- 
vidualism of the child. Most of the great 
improvement that has been made in our 
methods of teaching has come from the 
ffort to apply this principle. May it not 


be that we hoped to gain through our faith 
in the free action of an educated citizen- 
ship, an altruism and a sense of obligation 
to country and to fellowmen which would 
function in right conduct in all the rela- 
tions of life and which we now realize we 
must gain through a conscious and delib- 
erate effort of some kind on the part of the 
schools? 

Patriotism doubtless can be _ taught 


through preachment and the symbolism o 


march and song, but it is at the best patriot- 
ism as a sentiment—the kind so much in 
evidence on our national holidays and at 
+ 


flag raisings—the jingoism so difficult to 


contro] when the flag has received an imag- 
inary insult. If we have learned nothing 
else than self-control as a people from the 
present European catastrophe, the experi- 
ence has been of priceless benefit to the na- 
tion. We have a superabundance of the 
sentimental patriotism that is ready to tear 
to pieces the miscreant who desecrates the 
flag or march to drum and fife as devoted 
but unprepared victims of war to defend 
our sacred soil from rebel or from foreign 
foe. What we lack is the patriotism that 
functions in daily conduct, in the willing- 
ness to forego personal interests for na- 
tional benefit, in the willingness to sacri- 
fice to-day so that the nation may be pre- 
pared for every emergency to-morrow! 
Patriotism as conduct and habit can not 
be taught by precept and song. You can 
not ineuleate habit by preachment and 


—— a 
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proverbD Habit comes as the resuit if the 
repetition of acts or thoughts and is to be 
and training. We need to get a large por- 
tion of our patriotism into our judgment 


nd our sp nal cord as wt ll as our emotions 


to inculeate is that which has been trained 


to give in all the experiences and acts and 
relations of life due regard to the rights 
and interests ol others, to the nterests oO 
4 *y v} ] na +t hlica 
minty iS A Whole ina oOo one 8 op ra 
T10N as a tizen » the welfare of his coun 
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1 tender vears when habits are forming 
? { sphere 1 point of view wl Nn 
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, ry’ ] 9 - 
hefore he wills to do The d spiay Of a 


motto or admonition on the blackboard 


even if it be executed in colored crayor 


is of no ay iil. It must be accon panied bv 


tne verformance of acts from the stand 
point of the principle to be incuicated 


Here we need as in the vocational school 


= 


the combination of learning ; 


theory and practise, of doing and thinking 


the difference between the way in which 
the American and German schools have 
taught love of country. In the German 
schools, the pupil is impressed from the 
start that the country is everything and 
he is of importance only as he prepares 
himself well to serve the Fatherland. ‘‘The 
Fatherland made the home possible in 
which you have been born and reared. It 
gave your father the employment by which 
he has been able to support you. This 
school belongs to the Fatherland. It is 
here to benefit you but only that you may 
become a good citizen and a rood worker in 
th or low, where you may 


some posit 10n, h 


benefit the Fatherland. Every lesson well 
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them. It was their own fault that they had 
not taken advantage of their opportunities 
as a people. The only hope for them in the 
future was to develop their children into a 
more capable race by a system of educa 
tion adapted to the genius of the German 
people. 

The German people entered at once upon 
the developme nt of such a system of educa- 
tion, looked even more to the schoolmaster 
than to the soldier for their deliverance 
or almost a century they struggled 
through many vicissitudes to realize 
Fichte’s dream. Then Bismarck touched 
the schools with the magic wand of his far- 
seeing vision and masterly statesmanship 
and Fichte came into his own. How far his 
hope and prophecy has been realized is 
shown by the fact that at the opening of 
this war Germany, while gaining and keep 
ing a foremost place in art, in music, in 
literature, in science, in engineering, in 
philosophy and metaphysics, had at the 
same time made the rank and file of her 
people the most efficient workers and the 
most industrious and devoted citizens on 
the globe. Few, if any, are the fields of 
human endeavor in which the Germans 
must to-day acknowledge a superior. In 
proportion to their resources and popula- 
tion they had become the most productive 
and most contented of all peoples. The 
German schoolmaster had accomplished the 
task which Fichte set for him. 

Yet, about three months ago a group of 
German schoolmasters gathered in the 
trenches somewhere in France. They wore 
the ghostly gray uniform of which we have 
heard so much from novelist as well as 
newspaper correspondent. Doubtless it was 
splashed with the mire of march and biv- 
ouag and battle. After the manner of 
schoolmasters when they gather for con- 
ference, they first elected a chairman and 
secretary and then proceeded to discuss the 
relation of their future work as schoolmen to 


the welfare of the country. Whereupon a 
resolution was introduced and unanimously 
adopted that when the war was over they 
would return to their homes determined to 
make the German system of education mo: 
practical ! 

There exists in many quarters a tendency 

almost an undue eagerness on the part of 
many schoolmen, particularly those who 
have set their faces against vocational edu- 
eation, to condemn the German school sys 


} 


tem entirely because of the present war, 
which they charge is the result of the efforts 
of the German schoolmaster to make his 
people a practical and efficient, as we 
an obedient and devoted nation. 
Personally I am, for reasons too numer 
ous to give, pro-ally in my sympathies in 
the European conflict now raging. It is 
difficult if not almost impossible, however, 
for us on this side of the water to form any 
just estimate of the real causes that have 
led to the conflict. It may have been the 
overmastering ambition of the Hohenzol- 
lerns seeking an even greater place in the 
sun for Germany and her royal house. It 
may have been the materialistic teachings, 
the pernicious doctrine of forces as ad- 
vanced by Nietzsche. It may have been old 
traditions, old enmities, old fears, old racial 
controversies over old wrongs and old lands, 
bursting into a renewed flame of conflict for 
which all are to blame. It may be that the 
splendid efficiency, industry and devotion 
to country which the German schoolmaster 
struggled for a century to create is now 
being used, if not destroyed, for unworthy 
ends. At the worst, it may be that the Ger- 
man schools in common with all other in- 
stitutions of the Fatherland have helped to 
bring on the present catastrophe by stress- 
ing too much both the subordination of the 
individual to the state and the need of effi- 
ciency in all of the affairs of life, civil and 
military, as well as industrial and economic. 
What we need to do is not to transplant 
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German schools or German methods t ur 
own soil Rather do we need to winnow 


from the experience of their schools all that 
is good for our social and national well- 
being; secure it in American institutions 
under American conditions and with the 
application of American ideals; and dis- 
eard the chaff, if chaff there be. Certain it 
s that the German schools have many les 
sons for us as we face—and for the first 
time in deep seriousness—the stupendous 
task of securing in this fortunate land a 
united and efficient and a truly patriotic 
people, 

If we are to survive as a nation, if we are 
to preserve and enlarge our splendid her 
itage, we must secure a system of education 
adapted to the genius of the American peo 
ple! We are at bottom a practical people 
and our scheme must provide for the prac- 
tical and the technical as well as the eul- 
tural training of our youth. We are an 
agricultural people and we must prepare 
our farmers and our farmers yet to be for 
a more prosperous and profitable agricul- 
ture. We have become a great manufactur- 
ing people and our cities must meet at pub- 
lie expense the demand for more intelligent 
more adaptable, more skilful artisans and 
mechanics. We are to be an even greater 
commercial people, and our schools must 
prepare our boys and girls for larger us 
fulness and widening opportunities, in busi- 
ness and commercial life both at home and 
in foreign fields. 

We are a people of widely varying inter- 
ests, temperaments, tastes and abilities and 
we must widen our facilities, differentiate 
our courses, and enrich our training to un- 
cover and develop all the possibilities of our 
rich human asset of labor and leadership. 
We are a people well on the road toward the 
consummation of a political democracy. 
We must now achieve an educational de- 
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mocracy which selects in the future by 
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tralning rather than na I even 


our polit | democracy is t ndure We 


ire a peo] filled \ pa 
tr Lisn wh n } S createst 
sacrifice, the largest s s die for 
ones country WwW ! s flame 
Our schools must ir } ‘ tam 
of h if I Ves Fest Sery 
IS tO LIVE rones ! lavs 
t patient toil and v Vv el hed 
en 1 | \ | 1 au 1 rd 
rthe we l-he noe } re 
We are a people of boundless resources 
ever dollar of wl ssal t 


the schools for the new duties and respor 


sibilities which the best thought of t! 
entieth century is d inding of ft 
schools. should be poure 1 out as the social 


wealth that rightly belongs to a democracy 
of conservation. The largest weakness ot 
democracy is that it does not project itself 
far enough in the future. Amid the play 
of free thought and action it does not look 
far enough ahead. We need above all a 
forward-looking democracy that, renoun 

ing its perilous optimism, will begin to-day 
a many-sided program of preparedness, th 
most important achievements of which will 
come through the slow but sure work done 
in the can p of the American schoolmaster 


CHARLES A. PROSSER 


SOME HANDICAPS TO EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRACY 
[ am very glad indeed to have the priv 
lege of being present at this celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Professor 
Hanus’s appointment. It is my pleasure to 
Harvard 
Harvard 


Division of Education the greetings and the 


convey to Professor Hanus, to t 


Teachers’ Association, and to t 


congratulations of the school of education 
of the University of illinois. The establish 


A paper read at a meet yr of the Harvard 
Teachers Associatior B t . Mare) , 1916 
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ment of the chair of education at Harvard 


University was a most important event in 
that it stamped with the approval of our 
oldest and best known university the move 
ment for the the 


tional problem. We in the Middle West re 


higher study of educa 


joice with you on this occasion, in part be 
cause the work that you have done has 
been an important factor in making our 


work possible. We rejoice in the reeord 


that the Division « Harvard 


University has made; in pable and 


competent 
and in the good results that this leadership 
has achieved. We wish 
abounding health and many more years of 
efficient service. 


The relation of edueation to national life 


is a topic that is especially pertinent to this 


time and this Under our de 


occasion, 
centralized system of publie-sely 


local 


have an 


ol admin- 


istration, and sectional needs are 


influence in the 


the 


bound to undue 
determination of educational policies ; 


educational needs of the nation, as a whole, 


have no official channel through whieh to 
seek satisfaction. It is all the more im- 
portant, then, that unofficial and indirect 


agencies, represented by organizations such 
as yours, shall do what they can to inte- 
educational activities 
We can for the 
time being and for the purposes of our dis- 


the that 


grate and unify the 


of the country, as a W hole. 


cussion, erase lines bound our 


units of school 


the 


small, almost autonomous 


administration, and view educational 
problem not as it concerns Boston alone, or 
Chicago alone, or Massachusetts alone, or 
Illinois alone; but rather as 1t concerns the 
nation as a nation. 


And 


lieve, peculiarly significant, peculiarly nec- 


this effort at integration is, I be 


essary, at the present stage of our national 
development. We have talked glibly of 
our national destiny, but hitherto it has 
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. 


often been the charm of the phrase itself 


rather than its deeper meaning that has 


fascinated us. To-day we are in a position 


and vet somewhat etlee- 


appreciate what this aestiny 


really involves. Through no act of aggres- 
sion or conquest upon its own part, our 
eountry finds itself likely within a short 
tim » be in a position of world supremacy. 
Whi er may be the outcome of the great 
war, it can spell little less than economie 


exhaustion for the nations that are in- 


, , 
rorees W ill be 


volved. ‘Their industrial 
impoverished, 
their intellectual and pol tical leadership 
wealth and 


" 
hie our 


strength have been relatively augmented 


through their mistortune, our resources 
have been relatively conserved, and our 
dominant and oncoming generations have 


escaped the terrible sacrifice of 


manhood whie! been their misfortune 


vigorous 
1 it has 
to sustain. 

It is not in the hearts of our people to 
rejoice because they may profit by the mis- 
fortune of others. It is true that we have 


been in the past a ‘“‘lucky’’ nation; we 
have had at hand an unusual, perhaps an 
unprecedented, advantage—a continent fa- 
vored above all others in its varied and gen- 
erous resources. But the price had to be 
paid for the development of these resources 

the price of effort and sacrifice and toil. 
not 


e to-day to forget 


Our fathers paid this price, and it is 
in the hearts ot our peopl 


pt in the spirit of exul- 


to ae Ce} 


this faet, or 
tation the advantages and opportunities 


that seem now to be ours by what in large 
fate. I 


believe that it is in the hearts of our people 


measure are the mere accidents of 


rather to view the immediate future in the 


light of a grave responsibility involving 


duties and obligations more serious, more 


exacting, that they have hitherto 


than any 


} 


been impelled to assume. But however this 
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may be, the fact remains that the immedi 
ate future involves problems of stupendous 
magnitude that the people as a nation must 
face and try to solve. And this fact lays 
upon the agencies of education the heaviest 
of responsibilities and renders imperative 
the formulation of educational policies pri 
marily in terms of our national life rather 
than in terms of sectional, local, class and 
individual demands and interests. 

It is well, then, that we should consider 
rather carefully the handicaps which edu- 
cation has to overcome if it is adequately to 
discharge these serious responsibilities. 
Many of these handicaps are inherent in 
the very nature of democracy itself, and 
the task of overcoming or mitigating them 
is rendered doubly difficult by the neces- 
sity not only of preserving intact but of 
strengthening as far as possible, the ideals 
of democracy. Other handicaps are im- 
posed, not by the mature of democracy as 
such, but by the peculiar expression of our 
democracy in the institutions of local self- 
government and in the ideals of local initia- 
tive and local autonomy, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to education. These ideals, 
too, are deeply rooted in the institutions 
and prejudices of our people, and are far 
too precious and fundamental to be im- 
periled by radical changes. The task in 
both cases must be to gain educational effi- 
ciency on a national seale and still preserve 
and strengthen both democracy and democ 
racy’s expression in local self-government. 

The one way in which this problem may 
be solved is not an easy way, nor ean the 
solution be effected overnight. It will in- 
volve the truly democratic means of insur- 
ing progress—an appeal to the people 
through argument and reason and debate, 
an appeal to the national consciousness 
which is already taking a new form under 
the stimulus of our international relation- 


ships, and which is already beginning to 
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sense the heavy responsibility that we, as a 
nation, must assume. This collective in 
telligence, this collective aspiration, must 
be directed toward the problem of educa 
tion as a national asset. Something akin 
to the educational revival that swept over 
New England and the Middle West eighty 
years ago is what is demanded now—-some 
thing similar in intensity, similar in the 
devotion and consecration of its advocates, 
and differing from its prototype in that it 
Is working upon another plane and for a 
somewhat different purpose—differing too 
in that it will not have to contend against 
the apathy of the people as did the work 
of Horace Mann, but, on the contrary, may 
utilize the tremendous capital of popular 
interest in public education that is now so 
general throughout the land. 

But even with this advantage, the task 
will be far from simple. Our people are 
interested in their schools, but here as else 
where a wide popular interest is much more 
readily caught by that which promises im 
mediate and showy results than by funda 


mental policies which look far into the fu 


ture. This iS obviously only one form of 


the general handicap under which demoe 


racy labors. I mean that it is difficult for 


democracy to look ahead. The immediate 
problem is easily apprehended by the col 
lective mind, but in collective thinking that 
pushes its termini far into the future and 
collective action that is dominated by are 
mote goal and which may involve present 
sacrifice for the sake of attaining this goal 

it is in such thinking and such action 
that democracy is weak. 

And so the intense interest of the people 
in their schools can be exploited, and is be 
ing exploited, not only by the educational 
charlatan with his plausible cure-alls, but 
also by the doctrinaire reformer who sin 
cerely believes that he has at last found the 


royal road to learning. Our teachers and 
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school administrators themselves are often 
caught by these proposals. Through olit- 
tering promises of immediate results, a new 
educational procedure may sweep across 
the country, affecting millions of boys and 
girls before its alleged virtues have been 
clearly demonstrated. I have young men 
and young women in my classes who in the 
eight years of their elementary-school life 
learned and.unlearned successively four 
different systems of handwriting each one 
guaranteed to be the final word in the peda- 
gogy of penmanship. The discussions of 
our teachers’ institutes and teachers’ as- 
sociations not infrequently reflect the 
amateurish kind of educational thinking 
that one might excuse among laymen, but 
which certainly ought not to characterize 
a truly professional group. 

And this may suggest one of the weak- 
nesses of the present educational situation 
which must be removed or alleviated if our 
schools are effectively to discharge their in 
creasingly heavy responsibilities—a weak- 
ness, too, that expresses all too clearly the 
fundamental difficulty of a democracy to 
think far into the future. I refer to the 
fact that teaching in this country is not a 
career. Educational work to-day offers 
careers of various types—careers in admin- 
istration, careers in scholarship, careers 
even in polities if we consider typical the 
experience of a president and three gov- 
ernors whose life work has been in the field 
of edueation. But education affords no 
eareer in the basie educational aetivity— 
namely, class-room teaching. Unusual suc- 
cess here meets with no unusual sanction, 
with no unusual recognition or reward. 
Even in the normal schools, where the art 
of teaching is supposed to be a matter of 
deep concern, the best teacher is not infre- 
quently withdrawn from the classroom to 
spend his precious time and his precious 
talents in cajoling legislatures and making 


out study-lists—and all because of the no- 
tion that the highest salary must be paid to 
the man who does this administrative work. 
In our universities, it would seem at first 
glance that the teacher comes into at least 
a little corner of his kingdom—but the 
satisfaction that one might take in this ap- 
parent fact quickly disappears when one 
discovers that the fact is only apparent and 
not real; for the sanctions and rewards go 
not to teaching as such, but to the produc- 
tive scholarship which erystallizes in print- 
er’s ink, and to administrative talent. In- 
deed, I know of universities where in the 
eyes of most of the students and of some of 
the professors themselves, the man who sits 
at a roll-top desk and dictates to a stenog- 
rapher occupies a position far in advance 
of the man who, day after day and year 
after year, does with a skill that only in- 
finite pains can perfect, the primary work 
for which the university exists. And in 
the public-school service, promotion and 
advancement beyond a certain limit, and a 
very low limit at that, now necessarily take 
the teacher from the classroom and give 
him work to do which, important though it 
is, can not be thought of as anything more 
than supplementary to the actual work of 
teaching. 

It is my firm conviction that education in 
this country can not serve our people with 
a maximal measure of efficiency until the 
people themselves decree that effective 
sanctions, recognitions and rewards shall 
accrue to unusual success in teaching as 
such. The people themselves must catch 
something of the far-seeing wisdom of that 
monarch who declared that his first con- 
cern as a monarch should be, not his army 
nor his navy nor his courts of justice, but 
the welfare of the teachers of his people’s 
schools. It was easy for an autocrat thus 
to initiate a policy that was destined to give 


to his people that passion for learning that 
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has been the dominant element in their na- 
tional strength. But it would be hard for 
democracy to initiate a similar policy, for 
the results would not be immediate, nor 
could the proposal be supported by the 
kind of spectacular evidence that the pub- 
lic has been led to expect from promoters 
of educational reforms. 

But some effective means of solving this 
problem must be found. The current pro 
posals for increasing the efficiency of the 
schools are emphasizing primarily the need 
of curriculum readjustments and reorgani- 
zations. Many readjustments and reor- 
ganizations are certainly needed. The ma- 
terials of the elementary and secondary 
programs deserve the overhauling to which 
they are just now being subjected. Edueca- 
tional values must be carefully tested. The 
outcomes of subject-matter must be formu- 
lated in terms of conduct and character. 
The current skepticism regarding the value 
of traditional educational materials is a 
wholesome sign, and its effects will be bene- 
ficial—unless, indeed, it becomes in its turn 
dogmatic and unreasonable, and seeks to 
escape the burden of evidence that the pro- 
ponents of fundamental changes must al- 
ways assume—uniless, in other words, from 
the valid premise that much in the past 
work of education has been weak and ineffi- 
cient, it Jumps to the unwarranted conclu- 
sion that nothing in the past is worthy of 
perpetuation. There is, then, abundant 
justification for these present efforts to 
reorganize the school program; but our 
enthusiasm here must not blind us to the 
fundamental fact that educational effi- 
ciency involves a teaching problem as well 
as a curriculum problem, and that no 
legerdemain of subjects, courses and cur- 
riculums can cover up the evils of poor 
teaching. 


Nor can we who teach seek to hide our 


inefficiency under the convenient blanket 
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of a maladjusted curriculum. The curricu 
lum is doubtless at fault in many respects, 
but other teachers have been able to ex 


ract from the same materials, and indeed 


from materials much less ad juate than 


ours, rich elements of educational value 
The great probl m f teaching is one of 
adaptation. It is a double adaptation: the 
cultural elements that the race has wrought 


out of its experience must be fitted to the 


needs and capacities of our boys and girls, 


and the immature minds of these boys ; 

girls must be stimulated and trained and 
disciplined to the point where the quintes 
sence of race experience may be incorpo 
rated into the experience of the individual. 
It is a double problem and a difficult prob 
lem, but it is the fundamental problem of 
the teacher, and its responsibilities are not 
to be escaped merely by finding fault with 
the materials. We can not jump out of 
our skins, as an old teacher of mine was 
wont to say; and while we can not deny 
that the ery stallized experience of the race 
leaves much to be desired and much for 
the present and the future to achieve, it 
would be the height of folly to throw over 
board that which has already been accom 
plished. Those who devoutly wish that the 
human species could awake some fine morn 
ing entirely oblivious to its past, cut off by 
some miracle from its stores of skills, tra 
ditions and ideals, and ready for a fresl 
start, forget one very important fact—the 
fact, namely, that there are some things 
from which no miracle could relieve us. It 
is conceivable that the arts, the skills, the 
traditions and the ideals might be sloughed 
off—but the fundamental instincts and im 
pulses would still remain; and to tame, re 
fine and sublimate these anew e same old 
roads would have to be retraversed, the 
same old mistakes made, the same old blind 


allevs followed up to their eul de-saes ol 


disappointment and despair. No; the prob 
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lem of educational reform is one of evolu- 


tion, not one of revolution. It must pro- 
ceed slowly, gradually, scientifically. We 
must try, but we must also test. And 


above all we must test in segregated areas 
and under standardized conditions. 
And 


must be made clear to the people in this 


suggests another need which 


this 
new educational revival. It is the need for 
experimental schools where new proposals 
may be tested, and where improved meth- 
ods of solving the educational problem may 
be worked out. We have had experimental 
that have 


been experimental in name but scarcely in 


schools for some time schools 


fact, for they have commonly started with 


a theory to exploit, and the **dice have 
loaded’”’ the 
minded of a visit that was once made 


The visitor had been 


been from outset. I am re- 
to a 


school of this type. 


told that marvelous results were obtained 
without reeourse to that method of teach- 
ing that we eall drill. The visitor went 


through the various rooms with the prin- 
cipal and noted that the work in the formal 
subjects was unusually good. He engaged 


one of the teachers in conversation while 
the principal went on an errand to the 
office. 


without 


‘*How do you obtain these results 


drill?’’ the visitor asked the 


teacher. ‘‘We don’t,’’ replied the teacher; 
‘Drill! I should say that we did drill— 
but he doesn’t know it.’’ 


I do not mean to imply that all so-called 
experimental schools have deceived them- 
this 
should I dogmatically affirm that good re- 


selves and the public in way; nor 


sults might not be obtained through an 


application of the theories that this partic- 
ular school was exploiting; I simply main- 
tain that such schools are not experimental 
schools and should not be ealled by this 
name. But we do need real experimental 
schools 


experimental schools in which the 


dice are not loaded—experimental schools 
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that are don inated by only one ideal, and 
that the ideal of truth. And these experi- 


ment stations should, I believe. be estab- 
lished and maintained by the people in the 
interests of the people’s schools, just as the 


pe ( ple established 
their elaborate system of agricultural ex 


have and maintained 


periment stations. This is an educational 


function that the federal government might 


easily assume without imperiling in the 
slightest measure the principle of state and 


local autonomy in educational administra- 
tion. 

But again some of the difficulties which 
overcome in a 
The eco 


nomic waste that poor methods of agricul- 


educational must 


pre wress 


democracy appear as handicaps. 


ture entail is easily seen, and the public 
purse opens readily at the behest of a pro- 

The 
inade- 


»0sal which will eliminate this waste. 
1 which will eliminate this wast 


economie and social waste which 
quate methods of teaching and inadequate 
plans for school organization entail is not 
so readily discernible. But the 


there, none the less, and frequently in ap- 


waste iS 


palling amounts. If a system of edueca- 
tional experiment stations could keep even 
one inadequate but plausible proposal from 
sweeping through the before its 


real merits had been tested, it would repay 


country 


in the actual saving of the people’s money 
vastly more than it would cost. There are, 
of course, some proposals that can be tested 
and during an ex- 
tended period of time. These at the outset 


must be subjected to rigid theoretical anal- 


only on a large scale 


ysis, discussion and debate, with the bur- 
den of evidence on the side of their pro- 
But 
smaller problems that the segregated ex- 


ponents. there are innumerable 
perimental school might well solve in a 
short time and with a measure of accuracy 
that would eliminate further discussion. 
Probably the most serious difficulty that 


must be surmounted if our schools are ade- 
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quately to do their part in preparing the 
country for its new responsibilities is sug- 
gested by this fact that pul lic interest is 
more readily aroused by, and public funds 
more readily available for. educational 
plans that promise economic betterment 
than by and for those plans in which the 
economic factor is not dominant. In one 
respect this condition is a distinct asset, for 
our educational system is still sadly defi 
cient in its provisions for vocational and 
industrial training, and vocational educa- 
tion must certainly play a large part in any 
comprehensive scheme for national devel- 
opment. But the basic need of democracy, 


after all, is a high level of general intelli- 
gence, and it is general or liberal education 
that must be depended upon to meet this 
need 

If the present situation reveals the fu- 
ture, the time has almost arrived when our 
people must, whether’they will or no, play 
the leading role in the family of nations. 
Upon what our people think, and upon the 
way in which they act, upon their policies 
and their practises, will depend in very 
large measure the progress and welfare of 
humanity in the decades that are to come. 
It will not be a world dominion in the 
sense of an actual government of subject 
peoples, but it will in all probability be a 
position of leadership and of inevitable re- 
sponsibility in something that must sooner 
or later approach a world union. With our 
position, our power, our wealth, and our 
strength, that responsibility can in self- 
respect be neither evaded nor avoided. 
Adequately to discharge that responsibility 
will be the supreme test of democracy, and 
this test will demand first of all a measure 
of collective intelligence the like of which 
Plato may have dreamed of, but which has 
not been realized or even approached in any 
republic of the past or the present. And 


this will demand something akin to collec- 
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tive efftor S I r very ~ sacl f 
something t 1dequ vy motived 
by nothing less vir n the keenest sens¢ 
of duty 

There is a notion abroad in our land just 
now that duty, sacrifice anc effort are 
ideals that have outlived their usefulness 
and are now ready for the scrap heap 
That is a dangerous notion. In a period of 
great material prosperity the last po 


for a nation to adopt Is one that sanctions 
the lines of least resistance Now f at any 
time, the virile ideals must be kept alive. 
It is true of the nation as it 1s of the ind 

vidual that real freedom, the only kind of 


} 


freedom that does not sink one in hopeless 


individualism, is not the kind that comes as 
a gift, but the kind that comes as a con 
quest—the freedom that has been bought 
at the price of sacrifice and effort And 


real freedom must be won anew by each 
generation and by each individual. There 
is nothing more heavily fraught with peril 
than the notion that this payment can be 
escaped or that the spiritual capital that 
the past has accumulated can support the 
spiritual life of the present and the future, 
We must in truth stand upon the shoulders 
of those who have gone before; but we must 
stand, not recline; and, standing, we too 
must pay the price, perhaps in coinage from 
another mint, but ultimately the same price 
We are wont to think of the periods of 
national adversity as constituting the sever- 
est test of a people’s character. I am not at 
all certain that the real test does not come 
in periods of prosperity, for it is during 
these periods that simplicity and rigor may 
easily give way to the degenerating forces 
of luxury and ease. And perhaps the first 
task of educational statesmanship in a pe- 
riod such as we now seem to be entering 1s 
to stand four-square against the softening 


tendencies which are certain to be infused 


o“ 
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nto edueational policies. Already in our 
educational philosophy, we 

. eall too loud on Freedom to cloak our weari 
ness, 
and the doctrines of freedom, interest and 
spontaneity, indispensable ingredients as 
they are of an effective educational theory, 
must be supplemented and complemented 
by the more virile virtues of duty and 
effort and sacrifice. To keep these alive and 
active under circumstances which would 
promote their rapid decay is the first con- 
dition of national welfare; it is the first 
problem for education to solve at the pres- 
ent critical juncture. The need of these 
ideals will not be apparent, their need will 
not be immediate, but no nation that has 
allowed these virtues to deeay has failed 
sooner or later to pay the penalty. 

3ut if the need is neither immediate nor 
apparent, it is none the less real and funda- 
mental. It lies in this new responsibility 
which our nation must assume and in this 
imperative necessity for the highest possi- 
ble measure of general intelligence among 
all of those who have a voice or a vote in 
guiding the destinies of this democracy. If 
ever a country should adopt the policy of 
an iron education, it is our country and this 
is the time. In the new order, there ean be 
no substitute for the informed mind and 
the disciplined will. Our boys and girls 
must be brought to see that their education 
is something more than a mere means of 
gratifying individual ambitions or of secur- 
ing an advantage in the social and economic 
orders. Their education and their attitude 
toward it must have a broader reference 
and a deeper meaning. The narrower ideals 
of patriotism should give way to ideals 
more comprehensive, but the same force 
that makes patriotism a tower of collective 
strength may well be enlisted in the service 
of education. If war should be declared 
to-morrow, and if the call to arms should 


He sounded. our boys would fi ek to the re 
eruiting offices and our girls would wish to 
volunteer as nurses, each deeming life itself 


a very trifling gift to offer to one’s coun 


youth will make a quick response. But 

new ideals of patriotism will involve an 
other duty—the duty of intelligence; and 
to be faithful to this duty also demands 
sacrifices—sacrifices less spectacular than 
those of the battlefield, but sacrifices that 
still make their hard demands upon the 
individual. Our boys must come to see 
that, for them to be ignorant when they 
might know, for them to lack the basis of 
sound judgment and intelligent opinion 
when they might have this basis at the cost 
of effort, is just as likely to imperil their 


if 


country’s welfare as would their failure to 
do their duty on the field of battle. In the 
new order, culpable ignorance and mental 
sloth will take their place alongside phys- 
ical cowardice 

It is well that our people are concerned 
over the problem of national preparedness 
We doubtless need armies and armaments. 
sut the kind of preparedness that we need 
most of all is the kind that education alone 
ean furnish, the kind that will prepare our 
people not only against the crises of war, 
but also against the sometimes more signif- 
icant crises of peace. The time is oppor- 
tune, I believe, to turn the national con- 
sciousness toward a consideration of these 
educational foundations of an effective 
democracy. 

From other countries, less fortunate than 
we have been thus far, there are some basic 
lessons to be learned, and lessons which it 
would be folly for us to overlook. I quote 
from an editorial in a recent issue of the 
London Journal of Education: 

The problem of the influence of education on 
national character seems to be in the air at pres 
ent, as well it may be. The influence of national 
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haracter on education might be quite as fruitful 
a theme but let that pass for the moment. What 
more important is the meaning that we are to 
assign to the word ‘‘character.’’ In England, its 
definition is singularly restricted. The word sug 
gests the great publie schools, which declare their 
aim to be the formation of character; and when 
we come to consider what the word means as used 
by their spokesmen, we find that it connotes 
mainly two things, esprit de corps and individual 
ity. Of the other virtues, many are tacitly 
iropped from the connotation. Character in the 
public schools does not include industry. Neither 
boys nor masters really think any the worse of a 
boy because he does not work hard at his lessons 
Nor does it include discipline, except the dis: 
pline of the playground. The public school boy 
does not learn to do dull work cheerfully and 
thoroughly. It is, indeed, the weakness of Eng 
lishmen generally that they shrink from dull work 
It was ever so with the Englishman; he is 
always ready for the great adventure, but not al 
ways ready to do sentry-go on lonely islands. 

To turn out boys with pleasant manners, gener 
ous hearts and good animal spirits is not enough; 
we want boys and girls with trained intelligence, 
who have been made to use their brains and taught 
that not to use them is a sin. ... Every boy 
and girl who grows up mindless, ignorant or in 
tellectually undisciplined, is so much dead weight 
hanging around the neck of the community, and 
ought to be made to feel it. When we discuss 
character and education, therefore, let us give the 
fullest possible meaning to each word. 

These are stinging criticisms adminis- 
tered to the English schools by the leading 
English journal of education. I quote 
them, not because I believe them to be al- 
together fair to the schools (the great sec 
ondary schools that have done so much for 
English civilization), but because they 
point compellingly to precisely the type of 
danger that our current American educa- 
tional doctrines involve. Some day it will 
be our fate to meet a crisis. When that 
time comes shall we too call in vain for 


‘‘bhoys and girls who have been made to use 
their brains and taught that not to use 
them is a sin’’? 

A clear perception of the duty of intelli- 
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ren I ] I rel hg l 

’ 
solive Ti Spr Dole il | | n nk yt wt 
ing else that will. And it will do some 


. ’ 
thing elise; it Wil 


damental condition of educational efficiency 


It is the attitude of our bovs and girls t 

ward tl] r work that 1s tl i mportan 
factor There are lolescent pupils in our 
high schools, and young men and young 
women in our state-supported colleges and 


universities, who look upon their eduea- 


tional opportunities and privileges simply 
and solely as rights, never stopping to con 
sider that each right nvolves a correla 
tive duty, never stopping to consider tha 


the taxes which support these schools and 
colleges come from the people, and that the 
acceptance of the opportunities involves an 
obligation to make the most of them. It is 
wrong to permit this complacent attitude 
to continue—wrong to the boys and girls 
themselves, wrong to society for the pro 
tection, welfare and progress of which the 
schools have been established, wrong to the 
schools the efficiency of which is materially 
reduced by this attitude. And it is not only 
wrong, but unnecessary. Our boys and 
girls will respond to the call of duty just as 
soon as this call is clearly made. The 
adolescent is a natural altruist. One of the 
grave errors in our current educational 
theories is to assume that we must always 
make clear to boys and girls just how the 
tasks that we ask them to do are to be use 
ful to them individually and personally 
We can easily cultivate this individualist 

attitude, and our current doctrines delib 
erately encourage it. The skepticism ri 

garding educational values which is so 
wholesome a symptom of the desire for ad 
vancement may easily become a cloak for 
unworthy motives. It is well that our boys 
and girls should ask occasionally, ‘‘ What 
rood W ill this study do me : and we should 


be ready with the answer. But to make 
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the skeptical attitude a habit will be fatal, 
and it will be equally fatal not at every 


point to encourage a complementary ques 
tion, ‘‘ What is the use of this study or this 
task, not to me personally and individually 
but to me as a citizen and to the state and 
the nation whose responsibilities I too must 
bear in the measure of my strength and my 
ability ?”’ 

I have said that it is difficult for a demoe- 
racy to look ahead. Democratic progress 
has almost always been slow and laborious 


and experimental. Its blunders have been 


numerous and some of them have been 
costly. But the blundering process can not 
be altogether dispensed with. The grave 


danger lies in the temptation to glorify it as 
a species of demoecratie virtue. This is in 
effect a repudiation of intelligence, for it is 
the very essence of intelligence to subordi- 
nate the immediate to the remote, to look 
ahead, to anticipate, to adjust means to 
ends. If the collective intelligence of the 
democratic group is to do this effectively, 
there must be not only a high measure of 
general intelligence among the people, but 
also a goodly number of common elements 
in their culture. Without 
elements of culture anything approaching 
hard to in- 


these common 
social solidarity will be very 
sure. But this necessity, in turn, lays its 
demands upon the individual during the 
period of his formal education, and these 
demands can be met effectively only under 
the stimulus of the ideal of duty. 

Difficult the only hope of 
solving the problem lies, as I have said, in 


though it is, 
an appeal to the people. The educational 
public has been accused of failure to take 
Many of 


the proposals that we have made to the 


the people into its econfidence. 


public have not revealed what we clearly 
think and sincerely believe. Our argu- 
ments have often been superficial and not 


thoroughgoing. All too often they have 
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appealed to unworthy motives and desires 
to the desire to escape effort, to the prim- 
itive interest in the novel, the bizarre, the 
spectacular. These appeals may captivate 
some of our people, but to use them simply 
because they will insure a following is to 
be recreant to our professional trust. As 
I write these words I have before me a let- 
ter from a layman whom I do not know 
personally, but who has been keenly inter 
ested as a citizen in educational problems, 
and whose interest has led him frequently 
to attend the meetings of teachers’ organi- 
zations. It has been the shallowness of the 
discussions and the superficial character of 
the appeals that have impressed him most. 
But he has recently noted an improvement. 
He says: 
it the 


Surface digging, I hope, is gone and with 


superficial things in education. We are asking, 
No eduea 
tor need fear to speak the truth and talk ean- 


fairly howling, for the ‘‘heavy stuff.’’ 


And if the truth is candidly and frankly 
told, it will like this: 


That bricks can not be made without straw, 


sound something 
nor can mental growth be achieved without 
individual effort 
that accuracy and thoroughness are funda- 
that 
essential to 


and individual sacrifice ; 


mental ; system and order and se- 


quence are mental mastery ; 
and that, while education through indiree- 
tion may be a possibility, its possibility 
should be demonstrated by a rigorous test 
before it is accepted as the central doctrine 
in the government of the people’s schools. 


W. C. BAGLey 


OUR NATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS IN 
EDUCATION! 


Mempers of the feel it 
would be wholly an anticlimax to attempt 


conference, [ 


to discuss the papers of this afternoon in 


i Discussion at the meeting of the Harvard 


Teachers’ Association, Boston, March 11, 1916. 
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any adequate way. An ex-president of this 
country in a letter a few days ago begged 
certain of his friends not under any cir 
cumstances to present his name again as a 
eandidate for presidency unless the country 
was prepared to take the situation in a 
heroic spirit. He didn’t want to be head 
of a parochially-minded people. The 
papers of this afternoon have lifted us out 
of parochialism. The speakers see from the 
standpoint of a people who in some respects 
have perfeetly tremendous assets toward a 
vigorous, wholesome, pr ficient national 
life. There is no nation in the world where 
the North, the South, the East and the 
West can speak as these states ean. I need 
not speak about the commingling of races, 
I need not Spt ak about the noble social sim) 
larity that prevails among us all over. All 
of these are tremendous assets toward mu 
tual understanding. And when there are 
shortcomings, it is part of our responsibil 
ity to see what we ean do about it. A 
speaker told an audience in this city the 
other night that we were a gregarious peo 
ple, that we delighted in crowds and 
didn’t delight in serious or high thinking. 
These may be some of our shortcomings. 
Most of us agree with the principles put 
forth this afternoon to the audience. Dr. 
Bagley has emphasized the fact that how 
ever much we may need vocational educa 
tion in this country, we need more and yet 
more of a finer, richer, more liberal educa 
tion—edueation towards culture, education 
towards citizenship. And yet, I pause to 
wonder whether it is quantity or qualit: 
of education that we want. No country in 
the world has so many college graduates as 
we have, no country in the world graduates 
So large a proportion of hich-seh 0] boys 
and girls as we. More than twenty-five 
thousand persons graduate each year from 
our liberal arts colleges, and more than two 


hundred thousand from our high schools. 


When we talk about culture, hicher stand 
ards of citizenship, and before we vex our 
selves too much about those who never 
enter rural high schools, ought we not to 
ask whether the historical liberal eduea- 


tion of high-school and college has vindi- 


eated itself? What is the matter with our 
college education, our high-school eduea 
tion as we have had it? Five hundred 
thousand college graduates among our pop- 
ulation, and yet little Switzerland uses 
more literary journals of high quality than 
America! TYhis is an educational problem 
for us to consider. We can hardly support 
a well-edited, well-written journal of litera 
ture in America to-day. Faced by world 
problems, we have hardly a score of hun 
dreds of citizens who have learned to think 
in world terms, internationally. Let us as 
sure ourselves that we have an ¢lite that 
has learned to think otherwise than pa 
rochially,. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is a funda 
mental difficulty with our higher education 
and some day put to the test we shall find, 
like the editors of the London paper spoken 
of by Dr. Bagley, that our schools, so long 
challenged, are a broken reed in time of 
distress. Dull work is urged, but who ever 
thought Greek verse was other than dull 
work? Why has not it disciplined the 
mind, and made the student ashamed of the 
sin of not using his brains? The underly 
ing theory of our liberal education 1s 
wrong. Not that we want softness and h 
cense, freedom and laxity, but s wor 
other there must come purposiveness and 
intelligence. 

Dr. Bagley has said that the people have 
not learned to think towards termini dis 
tantly located. Right! But ean and do 
our educated men think so Ilave we, you 
and I, learned to bend our minds, hour 


after hour, and night after night, to work 


out the problems ol edu ation? We ur- 


— ee 
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itional leas 
didn’t Dr. 


Prosser touch on edueational leadership ? 


‘Ives, representing the edu 


ership of this country (why 
to think toward ter 


As ite 


becoming 


have not yet learned 


distant] have not 


mini \ located. 


learned, it is hardly for us any 
more than for those who judged the Eng 
lish publie schools, to sit in eriticism on the 


c 


f » self-criticism of 


regions outside of us. The 
Bagley and Prosser are good for us. If we 
in America are to go through the process of 


searching of our souls, we ourselves are 


under obligation to learn to think na 


tionally, outside of our parochial limita 
tions, to think rigorously, to think hard, to 
think in terms of distant goals, to scrutinize 
and analyze the vague terms of our phi 
losophy. llere is an opportunity for us 
to show how the task should be done. 


Davip SNEDDEN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SAN FRANCISCO AND THE KINDERGARTEN 
Tne Bureau of Edueation reports that, sup 
ported by the demands of individual citizens, 
women’s clubs, civic organizations and the 
school authorities of San Fran 


the 


daily press, the 
estal 
This 


the Vy have pre 


cisco have recently recommended 


lishment of 20 additional kindergartens. 


means that when the estimate 


has bee li 


1,000 


sented to the proper authorities 


formally approved, approximately more 
children between four and six years old in San 


Francisco will receive the training which the 


kindergarten giv through its play-work, 
songs, games and stories. 

Until recently San Francisco has not been as 
advanced as most large cities of the United 
States in providing public education for chil- 
having but 11 
supported. This 


had the most 


dren under primary-school age, 
kindergartens publicly was 
the 


famous of the early kindergarten philanthro- 


more surprising because it 


pies; and for years no other city had so many 


or such generously provided beneficences of 


this kind. 


Two factors of 


universal interest s 


and ¢ 


AND 


SOCIETY ou. Tit, No. 72 


x the past two years, t i Ss pare s and 
>. 
iucators to the opportu es the iv 
brings 
’ 
( I 1 now has ort t best if 
cart vs the country. It says that whe 
: t ) } } | ' 
ever parents < Zo child dergart« 
] wit} _n t 
( 11Ve WithIn 1 In ( i 
i. kindergarten, th« s open for 
them to get one s ply by petitio the 
educational autnorities. 
’ 
It was not, however, until the law d be 
| apie } tan? f +} ] +} orb 
I ignt 1 the att l { pe hrougn 


any marked advantage 
provisions. A 
number of agencies contributed to 


In 1914 a special collaborator of 


. 
systematic effort, that 


? 
was reaped Irom its favorabl 


law effective. 
the United States 


is also a field se cretary of the National Kinder 


Bureau of Education, who 


garten Association, began cooperating with 
parents and state and local school officials to 
bring about the establishment of more classes. 
Through her efforts, and the efforts of citizens 
schools, the number of 


within and without the 
girls and boys receiving kindergarten instruc 
tion throughout California has _practicall 
doubled since this extension work was begun. 
Los Angeles, 
ample, now has 153 kindergartens, as compared 
1912. Oakland, which had only 3 

} 


kindergartens before the law passed, has 30 at 


which may be taken as an e) 


with 74 in 


} 


the present time. the most 


San Francisco is 


recent instance of a systematic campaign of 
petitioning resulting in an increase in kinder 


garten facilities. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK CITY 
Tue Board of 


$5,900,239 for the Board of Education to erect 


e 


Estimate has appropriated 


hool 1 alt i 
schools, acquire new sites and alter an¢ 


new 
equip old buildings to wipe out part time as 
far as possible. The following statements in 
regard to plans have been given out by the con- 
troller of the city and the president of the 
Board of Education. Controller Prendergast: 


The appropriation of $5,900,259 is $1,104,027 in 
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excess ¢ the ame t e Be i f 
Education because larger buildings are provided 
r Publie Schools 29 and 135, Brooklyn, than were 
requested and funds are provided for an extra 
ling in Brownsville The appropriation in 

‘ les $794,017 for additions to the Newtown High 
School in Elmhurst and the Bryant High School in 
Long Island Cit It also includes $4,002,195 to 
ile funds to complete the reorganization in 


The Bronx, including one new building; to reo 
ganize the schools on the upper East Side of Man 


battan, between 97th and 113th Streets; to relieve 


congestion in the Williamsburg, Greenpoint and 


} 


Brownsville sections of Brooklyn; to replace old 
Publie School 29, at Columbia and Amity Streets; 
to eonstruct a new building to relieve Publ 
School 135, in the Rugby section, and to provic 
additional accommodations for Publie School 6, 
Long Island City. 

The present appropriation, toge ther with $807.- 
260 appropriated last year for districts 25 and 26, 
The Bronx, and Publie School 89, Brooklyn, will 
affect schools which will accommodate 150,000 chil 
dren. It will take 26,948 children, or 71 per cent. 
of those on part time off part time; it will take 
29,547, or 34 per cent. of those on double session off 
double session, and it will provide additional capae 
ty for 30,914 children which can be used for the 
reduction of oversized classes, for high-school pur 


poses, for growth and for abandoning 275 unsatis 


factory classrooms 


President Willcox, of th Board f Educa 


; . 
1On. 


To provide for accommodation on the basis of a 
reserved seat for the exclusive use of each child 
would involve an expenditure for new buildings of 
at least $42,000,000, Even this amount would 
make no provision for future growth of the school 
population. Faced with this situation a reserved 
seat for every child is simply an impossibility in 
the present financial condition of New York City 

A duplicate school organization is by no means 
a new thing in New York, for over 100,000 of the 
children registered on September 30, 1915, in the 
elementary schools were in double organization 
classes. 

Physical changes in the existing buildings, how- 
ever, constitute only a small part of the broad con 
prehensive program for adequate accommodations. 
Of the sum appropriated to-day only $569,892 is 
for such alterations and only $310,270 is for new 


equipment, while $4,222,260 is for new buildings 
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bration f the quarter-centennial of the ut 
versity, the convocation addresses will include 
the foll { 

On |} ilf of the board of trustees, Martin A 
Ryerson, president 

On behalf of the faeulties of the universit 
Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, Ph.D., LL.D., Se.D 
protessor and head of the depar it of geolog 
and paleontology. 

On behalf of the al u of the graduate 


protessio! “i S¢ 


SCHOOL 


and elsewhere in Cooperation, ete.: E. D 
Durand (statistics), Univers ty of M 


sota 


ican Scientific Cong 
(Spanish), Harvard University 

Handbook of American Univers Ss and ( 
leges: J. McKeen Cattell (psychology) 


U lversity 
1 rsity. 


Ph.D. Degre 


Columbia 
Requirements for thé 
Angell (psychol 


< > 
Systems of Pensions 


versity lea 


bia U 


niversity. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
AT the ni 


uth convocation of the Uni 
to be held in Hutchinso1 


connection with the cele 


nety-ni 


Chicago, 1894 

On behalf of the imni of the colleges, W im 
Scott Bond, Ph.B Chicago, 1897 

On behalf of the st ents lame Oliver Mut 
dock, | sident of tl Undergraduate Couneil 

On behalf of the « ens of Chicago, Mr. Harry 


ring of honorary degrees on a 


before, 


Cc 


“heeler 
On behalf of 
John D. Roek feller, Jr 


Following the addre sses will occur 


group 
us fields On the day 


listinguished in vari 


will be the Beta Kappa ad 


hn H. Finley, New 


issioner of education. 


June 5, 
Dr. J 


lress by 


Tn 


AND 


York state 
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Dr. Wittiam Trurant Fosti 


Reed College, will be the orator for 


of Western Reserve University 


annual commencement 


At the 


the University uurgh, the 


Tut mn nen ddress at t Ros 
Polyt Institute will be given on June 8 
vy Dr. ¢ les Henry Benjamin, dea f the 
schools gineering of Purdue | versity 


Hackley 
on June 15, will be de- 


le - Ne W Y 


encement address at 
School, Tarrytown, 


John H. Fin 


rk 


tate commissioner of educatior 

GEORGE Woopspury BuNNELL, from 1875 to 
1893 professor of Greek in the University of 
California, and sit 1893 withdrawn from 


teaching, has been appointed professor of 
Greek emeritus. 


IN 


‘covered from his il 


, 
case Unancellor 
» return to the 
exercises, 


Presby- 


m University Place and presi- 


pastor of the 


Chancellor 


Dr. H. 


Haverford College, has been 


B. Pratt, professor of biology at 


during irst half of the next college 


absence 
Belgium. 
Balliol Col- 


fellow, 


Situ, of 


Artuur Li 


Oxford, the 


Mr. 
lege, 


NEL 
senior 
elected master of the college. 

RUSSELL, supervising princi 


Leon J. , 
Publie Schools. 


Towanda (Penna.) 


perintendent 


has 
Bradford 


vacaney caused by 


of the 
: fill the 
Herbert S. Putnam. 

nnounced that Eugene H. 
sme associated with him in the 
Leete School, New York 
City, will hereafter be known the 
Lehman-Leete School for Girls. Miss 
beth M. Griffith, recently assistant principal of 
Miss Church’s School, Boston, will be the head 


mistress. 


Dr. LEETE has 
I ehman has be co 
management oi the 
which as 
Eliza- 














ie 





versity, gave t i put ‘ ire t 

Roval S ety of Canada at Ottawa on May 17 
His subject was “ Shakespeare’s Songs,” d 
the lecture was illustrated by the singing of a 
number of the songs, most of them t nal 


or contemporary airs, by M. Antoine de Vally, 
formerly lyric tenor of the Antwerp and Brus 


sels Opera Houses, and now of New York City. 


Dr. TruMAN Lee KeELLey, adjunct professor 
of educational psyc! rc gy and director of the 
psychologic: | clinie at the University of Texas, 
will conduct courses in the summer session « 
the University of Washington. 


At New York University three important 
appointments have been made in the School 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance—John R. 
Turner, of Cornell Uni 

economics; David Friday, of the University of 
Michigan, to be professor « f finance; and A. W. 
Taylor, of Washington State College, to be 


instructor in economics 


Evcene Cook Bincuam, Pu.D., director of 


Richmond Col 


the department of chemistr: 
lege and assistant physicist of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, has been appointed director of 
the James Gayley laboratory and head of the 
departm« nt of chemistry at Lafayette College, 
to take the place vacant by the resignatio! 
Professor Edward Hart. J. Hunt Wilson, 
Ph.D., has be 


of chemistry. 


Richard Austin Rice, 


Jr., as professor of English, and Dr. Joel E. 


THE appointments 


Goldthwaite, as professor of hygiene and phys- 
ical education, are announced by Smith Col- 
lege. Dr. Rice takes the chair vacated by 


President McCracken, of Vassar College. 


In the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, Assistant Professor George Henry 
Nettleton has been promoted to a professorship 
of English. Rev. John Clark Archer, at pres- 
ent lecturer on missions, has been elected pro- 
fessor of missions in the school of religion. 
Dr. Clarence Hi nry Haring has been : ppointed 


history in the academic 


4 + 


assistant professor of 
department and Dr. Howard Wadsworth 


SCHOOL AN 


D SOCIETY 


(; 
] ’ 
LIN i) \ 
I LSS Isvy i \ 
3 ¢ t r RB 
the rere | ‘ } | ] 
literature d Ne l t G 
Theo] | Seminar 
Marsuauu S. Snow, of St. I M 
oO! \ iy ) He Wis ’ gT du 1 I I] 
Universit class 1st ind | 


Mr. Hoparrt Winuiams, of Cheshire, ¢ 


formerly ot Chieago | " ; 3 rer rted. 
side a gift $2,000,000 for ten TI] 
cational and charitab] titnt ly 


an annual rental of « ver SLOOLOO0 (ut 


sum Mr W l] ims reserves A®H0 1) 


the college for sp. raduate wot 
log biblical ratur ry} < } ’ ] 
tory. The Gideon Scull gift of a chair 
lish constitut | history is $146.00 

of $100.000. as at first believed. 7 


gether with the sale of d in West P 
delphia for $72,000, give 
S560. “) tor use next vear 
AmueErRST CoLLeci mi t 
sion of the estate of Dr. Edward A. 


the class of 1854, left 


amounting to about $75,000, for a ind 1 
purchase of books for t llege library 
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(MM) in the 


Frane (y, | 


committee of the graduate council. The 
of $75,000 has been raised as compared with 
S60.000 for ‘the eorre nonding r te | t vear. 


time next fall. Under the terms the s lar 
will be to any boy of Rhod 
Island citizenship who needs finat l assist 


received a beque st 


D. Willis James, of 


further- 


$40,000 from the late Mrs 
Ne W 


ance of the 


sum is for the 


and 


among the people of the 


York city. The 


educational religious work 
of Berea College 
southern mountains and will 
erection of a women’s dormitory, 


bear the name of the donor. 


planning to 


at Ames is 
science build 


Iowa STaTE CoLieci 


build a new women’s dormitory, 


ing, plant industry building, water tank, la 


total expenditure of more than $239,000. 


bleachers this year, representing a 


roon 


CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY is seeking an endow- 


ment of $1,000,000 for its new dental depart- 


soon as subseriy tions 


ment, which will open as 
permit ec] Is ly con- 
ans and Sur 
l, and the 


strv course will 


nected wi 
reons, the unl medical scho 
r denti 


dical studies. A 


where the aT 


first half of the four-yea 
be devot: 
dental dispensary, 
tain clinical experience, 


the Vanderbilt Clinie 


regular m« 


AND 
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yout $160,000, after providing for certain 
the residue of the 


in trust for his mother and sister an 


t } } 
property bequeathed to t I ‘ 
gives, in addition to the number of ] 
her relatives, $5,000 to the London Scho 


Hospital for Wome 


NeARLY £7,000 has llected to endow 
hair in Russian at the University of Bi: 
mingh:; m B tw n £10,000 and £12 000 is 


quired 
A CONFERENCE for school committee members, 
superintendents of schools, and high-school 


principals will be held at 


under the auspices of the 


Harvard Universit 
Board of Edu 
The chief 


wether 


State 
eation, from June 26 to July 1. 
aim of this conference is to bring t 


these school administrators for the purpose of 
mutual acquaintance and cooperative effort in 
impr ving school administration throughout 


the state 


ACTING 


Palwopitus in behalf of the 


upon the petit presented by 


student body, the 


administration committee of Dartmouth Col 


lege has decided that there is no reason for a 
reconsideration of their action in the case of 
Wilson Wilson 
college because of an editorial written by him 
and published in the Jack o’ Lantern, 
in the matter of giv- 
Plattsburg. Ap- 


nr 


F. S. was suspended from 


criti 
cizing the faculty action 
ing credit for attendance at 
proximately 1,000 students signed a petiti 
and the document 


statement 


questing his rein 


was presented the faculty by Palwopitus 
nam . . ; 
Che reply of the committee on administratio 


contained the veto of the committee which 
V oted—That 


in the judgment of the con 
on administration there is 


mittee 
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| ( I vote ~ 
+ +} ‘ ’ t » ¢ t¢ + i 
; i | 
, { Ss Called 
~ T T i _ 
] 
< S a 
r 
; {+ ] 
ter ~ ‘ t r 


uur present educational 


systen 
regard to the claims of sci 
a more important place 


} ] 


‘urriculium OT our scnools, he 


In th 
could m i eC any 


statement as to the proposal for the appoint 


‘ the organization of 


ountry. In reply, Mr 


educatio! t 5 
Asquith said: “ When the government are in 
possess ‘ the results of the various 


ive set on foot it will be possible 
il purpose would 
ney up a royal commission. 


160 Serbian youths and childr 
ive arrived at Southampton in charge of a 


Relief 


studies in 


Serbian 
rder to pursue their 
Oxford 
mmittee by the r 
ymmodation. A Belgian 


school has been opened at Letchworth 


} 


has been pl ced at t} 


temporary acc 
and 150 


tanaoht 1? thoair 
laug! Aik vil I 


Belgian children are being 


wn languages. 


In the summer session of the Univ 
Cincinnati courses in chemistry, physics, zool 
The courses 


until August 


ogy and German will be given. 


will begin on June 5 and continu 


12. They are designed primarily for pre-med 


students. As usual the twelve weeks’ sum 
mer t rf the perative courses t 
ollege of engineering will continu In 1917 


» the needs of teachers and of 1 profess 


AND 


v rd, and 


SOCIETY RY 


‘ ‘ 
ext largest college libr 
ber. Har rd 7 ] i! 
luded. ¢ gga =e onl 
é + t next larvest « r 
the country. The number ned 


Co] Dla Tal t rd 10.000 
books; Cornell is fourth with 455,129: Per 
i th 400,000; Princeton Ww 
353,845; and Michigan seventh with 352.718 
Harvard University has 1,183,317 volumes and 
705,225 pamphlets, which mak : total of 


1,888.54 > ] 
library totals 1,113,678 and in the special 


braries are 78,056 volume The rer nder 


re distributed in different departmental ] 
braries as follows: 

Law School 183.79 
Andover Theological Schoo 7 mO4 


Museun 4 ) 
Medical School 73,067 


Fd } 
ZOO LODZ Cal 


Phillips Library ; 19.404 
Arnold Arboretum 7.46 
Gray Herbarium 6.625 
Blue Hill Observatory 2? 981 
Bussey Institution . 19,271 
Peal 


vy Museum 12,767 
Ly ital Schoo 

In addition to the large numbers in the colle 
tion of first editions and valuable books, ther 
is the Harry Elkins W 
ther groups \ 
been bequeathed to the University Library. 
NEARLY third of 


versity of W gton » | 
elf-su Of 174 « led, 754 
nd 9 ' 
| , 
rom bli d t 
reg \ | 
stu 3 I d g a n 
ther lves Mer 
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porting number 802, and women 247. Two 
hundred men and 792 women acknowledge a 
full debt to others for their education, while 


) 


64 men and 62 women gave no information as 


to the source of their in Recorder 


Stone claims 


‘ome, 


only approximate accuracy for 
the figures, pointing out that there is a tend 
ency to exaggerate the amount of outside work 
done, in order that leniency may be gained if 
the student gets into scholastic difficulty, or 


that tuition fees may be remitted. 


THe degree of master of business adminis 
tration has been established at Boston Univer- 
Candidates for must have 


sity. this degree 


previously received the bachelor’s degree, and 


must complete a course of study extending 


over two college years; they must also present 
a thesis representing original work in some 
phase of business research; they must also hav 

had not less than four years of business ex- 
perience. 

CoLLEGE classes have made many short trips 
to farms and students have been compelled to 
secure one or more years’ farm experience be- 
fore graduating, but few classes have been re- 
quired to do all of their work on the farm. 
The farm management department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Columbia will make one 
of its classes spend its entire time on the better 
farms of the state The stu- 
dents and the professor in charge will live in 
tents in the country and will have the best 


farmers in the various communities which they 


next summer. 


visit as teachers. In this way they will get the 
farm point of view and actual farm methods 
of planning the year’s work as they could get 
Two groups of stu- 
One 
will spend its time in studying methods of 
organizing the the 
farm, laying out the fields, locating and plan- 
ning buildings, planning the cropping system, 
The 
other group will study plans of managing the 
after it has been established as a busi- 
including handling 
labor and live stock, making the best use of 


them in no other way. 
dents will go into the country this way. 
choosing 


farm business, 


stocking the farm and similar matters. 


farm 
ness, such problems as 
crops and properly relating the various parts 
of the 


off red on tl e 


course 
state 


farm enterprise. A _ similar 


dairy farms of another 
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} 


proved successful, but so far as is known 
s offered such a 
on the diversified farms of the 1 
the 
and beef cattle are the principal products. 
Virginia Assoc 


S bee n made 


no other university ha course 


Tnite d St ites 


’ 


particularly farms on which corn, hogs 


At the University of 
Professor Hall-Quest ha 
fessor of education. Professor Hall-Quest is 
the forthcoming book on “ 
Macmillan. Phe 
enlarging of the work in The Curry Memorial 


School of 


the author of Super 


vised Study,” published by 


Education is promoted by the es 
tablishing of a chair in school administration 


Steps are being taken to advance the school 
to the status of an independent department 
with courses leading to degrees in education 
The school is conveni ntly housed in Peabody 
Hall, a beautiful building erected at a cost of 
$62,000. Inasmuch as the University of Vir 
ginia offers courses to men only, the enroll 
ment in the school of education is compara 
tively small, approximating sixty students, but 
by means of extension lectures and various 
kinds of publications the faculty of education 


reaches practically every teacher of the stat 


and a large number of the schools. During th 


summer school, with an enrollment of 1,250, 
the school of education assumes very larg 
proportions. About eighty per cent. of the er 
rollment in the summer school consists of 


women. 


Mr. W. L. 


has been teacher of botany in the university 


EIKENBERRY, who for seven years 


high school and summer-quarter assistant it 
the college of education of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant pro 
fessor of the teaching of biological subjects in 
He will begin his 
work in the University of Kansas in Septem 
ber, 1916. 


Eikenberry will give a two weeks course of 


the University of Kansas. 
During the coming summer Mr. 


lectures on science teaching in the Oregon 
State Agricultural College, and also in the 


University of Montana. 


ProFessoR STEPHEN Everett has been elected 
president of the Brown University Teachers’ 
Association. Professor S. Colvin was elected 
a vice-president, and Professor Jacobs remains 
President ex-officio a 


secretary. Faunce is 
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seventh Year Book of the association has been 


Issue d 


even international is the membership list of 


and shows how widely national and 


the organization, which now contains over a 


yusand names. Forty-two out of the forty 
eight states of the union are represented, be 
sides the Philippines and the following for 
eign countries: Canada, Japan, China, Burma, 
India, South Africa and Panama. 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. FLEXNER’S “A MODERN SCHOOL” 
Tue General Education Board has recently 
published a paper written by Mr. Abraham 
“A Modern F 


“ with 


| lexner and entitled School.’ 


The paper has been sent out a request 
for criticism and suggestions, and an expres- 
the 


an experiment ” of the type sug 


sion of desirability and 
feasibility of 


gested therein. 


opinion as to 


Mr. Flexner says: 


In edueation, as in other realms, the inquiring 


spirit will be the productive spirit. 
though not 


literature of 


There is an 


important, very extensive, body of 


philosophical and in 


educational 
spirational character; but there is little of scien- 
The 


tifie quality. scientific spirit is just begin 


ning to creep into elementary and secondary 
schools; and progress 1s slow, because the con 
ditions are unfavorable. The modern school 
should be a laboratory from which would issue 


kinds of educational 


all, which would 


scientific studies of all 
problems—a laboratory, first of 
test and evaluate critically the fundamental prop 
ositions on which it is itself based, and the results 


as they are obtained. 


facts and aims, most 


To this statement of 
educational workers, whether teachers or in- 


vestigators, who have the “inquiring spirit ” 


will readily subscribe. The characterization 
of the now existing literature on education is 
in the main correct although it is not neces- 
sary to minimize the amount of scientific work 
that has been done. 
but in several lines a respectable beginning 
and the signs of the 


point to more in the near future. Other sci- 


It is not great, of course; 


has been made times 


ences have passed through the same process of 
separation from the parent of all science, phi- 


losophy and free discussion. 
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tional field be rv » 
itever s re t 1 ( ] VW ; we 
mi \ Modern S I] N 
large way and with s rt of ample funds 
try to I t care t 
pr t mad Mr. Flex prop l 
d ¢ I Great | | doubt 
come rom 8s I lertatl 9 Bu 
il the writer of t pam] t lopted 
perhay u x us 1 it ( \ 3 
to suggest a lack of a juaintance with tl! 


many experiments now being made along pra 
tically every line suggeste: 
However, this lack 
now in progress is probably only 


The Gary plan and Mr. Breslich’s work 


mathematics are specifically mentioned I 
the many other interesting undertaki: ure 
passed over it is probably because of lack of 
space, 

The chief value of such an experiment as is 
here suggested would seem to that it would 


} } ¥ 


furnish a single great laboratory wherein the 
ideas Sugg sted in the proposal « yuld all 


of bit by bit, a 


many 
be worked out together instead 
little here and a little there as now be 


di ne. In 


acquired the routine and stereotyped meth 


must 
time, with teachers who have not 


ods oT our results 


present system great 


would follow. So much is assured by the en 


couraging results obtained in the many 


smaller and tentative experiments already 


under way. And in a period that has seen the 
Gary plan developed and that Is now see ing 
that system being introduced into the largest 
city in the country there ought to be no in 
superable obstacles t 
more general w 
to make the results of the most 


importance it ought to be ea 


a modern school inaugurated “ which would 
fundamental 


7” or - - 
propositions on which it is itself based. 
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fundamental 


this proposal do not seem to be either clear or 


Some of the propositions in 


consistent and these might well be discussed 
and 
But 
program in a brief article is evident. 


fact, 


clarified before the experiment begins. 
the difficulty of criticizing such a large 
It is, in 


second only to that of expounding and 


championing that program in the nineteen 
brief pages of Mr. Flexner’s pamphlet. 
We may first ask whether the method 


adopted for proying the failure and indicating 
the extent of the failure of the 


conclusive. 


present 


sys- 


tem is at all Among a certain 
class of writers the baiting of the schoolmaster 
is a favorite diversion. These critics are fond 
of speaking of our schools and colleges, in 
inverted Leibnitzian phrase, as the worst of 
all possible systems, To the reformer, what- 
ever is, is No one, of course, would 
hold that the present system is ideal. But its 
failure can not be proved or measured by such 
the of the College 
Board. first have to 


these examinations 


wrong. 


examinations 
We 
settle the competence of 
to test education; rather than to call for par- 
rot-like repetition, merely; for regurgitation. 


engines as 


Entrance would 


Do they not call for the most formal and ab- 

stract elements of the subjects concerned? Do 

not these test the ability and 

skill to eram “ devices that represent stultifica- 
the efficacy of 

“arbitrary signs’ 

education attained? But it is 


here to go into another reexamination of the 


examinations 


tion” and wonder-working 


rather than the degree of 
not necessary 
various faults of examinations set by super- 
visory authorities who have had no share in 
instruction. It is to do 
than to state that failure to enter everybody 


not necessary more 
at college is not a clear proof of the futility 
of the present educational process. 
The college entrance examination is meant 
to be selective, highly selective. And perhaps 
it ought to be so. But failure should not shut 
off the defeated candidate’s right to the best 
educational opportunities that he is capable 
All the people should be given the 
Will 


fact, necessitate selection? Can we 


of using. 
largest opportunities for growth. not 
this, in 


deny an aristocracy of intellect founded in 
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nature ¢ A word of explanation on the su 


German system is given at this 


cess of the 
Mr. Flexner’s article. He emphasizes 
“ruthless selection” of the 


Is it not through this selective 


point in 
the 


rymnasium. 


German 


process and by then bringing “family pres 


sure, social pressure, official pressure” to be 


upon the selected group that Germany has 
been able to educate such large numbers of 


productive scholars and scientists. It is not 
selection, but poor selection and the neglect 
the non-select that are to be feared in a schoo! 
system. And to suppose, as Mr. Flexner seems 
to suggest, that this utterly incompetent edu 
cational system of ours is yet competent to 
give us a valid estimate of the degree of its 
own failure is the acme of sophistication. 

Mr. Flexner discusses most fully the content 
of the course of study in the contemplated 
“ Modern School.” And one of the essentials 
of any course of study is that it shall possess 
All 
agree that activity is educative only when it 
vital And all 
would also agree that no subject is equally 
The teach- 


ers of mathematics have been hard put to it to 


vitality, reality. educational thinkers 


seems and real to the actor. 


real and genuine for all students. 
find “real” problems. They have learned that 
a problem about ohms and amperes is not 
more real to most boys than problems about 
the number of leaps taken by a certain hare 
before he is overtaken by an equally hypothet- 
The truth is that the feeling of 
reality is a function of experience, and experi- 
It does not follow, therefore, that 
vital 


ical hound. 


ences vary. 


Shakespeare is necessarily more and 
genuine to most boys than the simple quanti- 
tative relations with which every one has to 
do every day. 

The argument for the presentation of con- 
details before 


is well put, in the following sentences. 


crete abstract generalizations 


Our efforts at science teaching up to this time 


been disappointing for reasons which the 


the elementary 


have 


above outline avoids: work has 
been altogether too incidental; the advanced work 
has been prematurely abstract; besides, general con- 


The high-school 


boy who begins a systematic course of physics or 


ditions have been unfavorable. 
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without the previous training above de- 


chemistry 
seribed lacks the basis in experience which is needed 


to make systematic science genuinely real to him. 


usual textbook in physics or chemistry 
ges him at once into a world of symbols and 


Had an 


preceded, the symbols, 


abstract as algebra. ade- 


iate realistic treatment 
reached them, would be realities. 


tellectual 


when he finally 
training and in 


would thus be bridged. 


between 


sense 


This is und the correct educational 
procedure and should be carried out much 
more fully than it is. If “ Modern 
done 


to the 


ubl dly 


} 
? 
Lilt 


School ” can show us how this can be 


more effectively it will render a service 
cause of education. 
the end and 


“realistic training ” we 


But when we learn what is to be 


object of all this seem 


to be on less certain ground. For example, 

nough e are told that “‘training the 
mind’ in the sense in which the claim is thus 
made for algebra or ancient languages is an 


assumption none too well founded,” and again, 


that “mental discipline is not a real pur- 
pose yet we also find, in the same essay, that 
f the modern school is to be adequate to the 


mod rn life, this 
must produce sheer intellectual power.” 
the 


extreme a 


need of 


concrete trailing 


formal 
iy yuillée 


in its emphasis on the transfer of power ac- 


last passage has the true ring of 
disciplinarian. It is as 
quired in the handling of “ concrete details ” 
to the “ difficult and involved intellectual proc- 
> that lie back of 
Would it be ungracious to say that our author 


esses those concrete details. 
after more or less brusquely bowing out at 
the front door our old acquaintance Formal 
Discipline has then surreptitiously readmitted 
him at the back? 

There seems to be a similar confusion about 
the meaning of “useful” and “ utilitarian.” 
Although on 
these terms is explicitly pointed out, yet on 
the 


under discussion the commercial or technical 


9 the distinction between 


page 


page 15 when value of mathematics is 
usefulness of the subject seems to be made the 
sole basis for selection. 

There are very many other questions raised 
by this program—questions which we must 


leave to time and to the “ Modern School” to 
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setth W L tr d that s 
“read for sheer fun t t Homer 
Chaucer, Shakespear 1 the rest May 
not t dernizat t curr 
too tar d t sate t et tt past 
eve the r te past t rther t 
teach us? Is ther e that pil 
get more “orderly ti fr re st 
subjects than from tl stud f Lat 1 is 
inability to read a Lat storical doeur t 
( lusive evidence of the futilit f r 
vears of Latin”? What are e pract l 
limits of the “ incidental teaching ” frequently 
mentioned and especially emphasized ym page 


17? 

jut the general program promises interest 
ing developments and the “ Modern School ” 
will if established teach not 
but and 


ever disagree 


punils 
And how 


about principle 


only the 


the teachers the natio 


one may 
details there can be no objection to the 
ing thesis of this study. This is 


follows : 


Modern education will include not}! simply 
because tradition recommends it or because its 
inutility has net been conclusively established It 
proceeds in precisely the opposite way: it in 


cludes nothing for which an affirmative case can 


not now be made out. 


We 


attitude toward our work 


do need to take this affirmative, positive 


as teachers. Every 


age must and in fact does revalue its educ: 


tional systems and methods. But positive ex 
perimentation and constructive thinking may 
greatly aid in this process. 

H. G. Goop 
BLUFFTON COLLEGE, 


BLUFFTON, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 
IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 
NEARLY a year ago we 


REFORM 
beran in these col- 
lumns, with a deliberate 


difficulty 


appreciation of the 
of the task, to demand a revolution 
We well f 
forces that had to be « 


in Englis] knew of the 


We 


rnment, whatever 


l educ ition. 


yvercome. 
existing gov 


its good will might ad neither the leisurs 


nor the knowledge nor the driving force to 


undertake forthwith a great educa 


step in 
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tional reform. We knew that the professional to-day are receiving no form of guidance 
rnals were unlikely to support reform on a or instruction or help are the living fruit of 
reat scale, that many of the teaching profes- our nat | system of education. To end 
in the state schools were disin lined, DY such a state of things is, we know, the pas- 
temperament or habit, to support any far-  sionate desire of the teachers of this country, 
reaching change. We knew that education ind we appeal d to the teachers themselves 
was not a subject that interested the great with very little doubt of the result. Our hope 
British public. It was clear that a demand has been justified. The teachers of the coun- 


for far-reaching reforms could only succeed by 
and by 


teachers and 


overcoming a vast vis inert, stimu- 


lating the interest not only of 


but of the important and public- 
spirited local education authorities. We ap- 


pealed to the National Union of Teachers to 


specialists, 


come over and help us, and we note with in- 
terest that Mr. C. W. 
tial address at Buxton on April 26, declared 


that the plan of reform which we have brought 


Crook, in his presiden- 


forward was worthy of serious consideration. 
The appeal, indeed, has answered its purpose, 
since it has crystallized the growing discon- 
tent of the elementary teachers with the pres- 
ent artificial distinctions between our elemen- 
tary and secondary systems of education, and 
has brought before these earnest men and 
women, in a new form, the educational dis- 
abilities that blight the future of the indus- 
trial classes in England. Mr. Hodge is con- 
tent to that child of 


should have the be st education possible and 


demand every ability 
advocates the provision of more than one type 
school. We demand secondary 


all, that is to say, a liberal train- 


of secondary 
education for 
ing for four years from the age of eleven in a 
school specially designed to give each child 
such an outfit for life as belongs to his special 
ability. Neither Mr. Hodge’s ideal nor ours 
is available to day. The teachers know, and 
none know better, that the children who pass 
out of their hands at the ages of twelve or 
the their flock, are 


not equipped for the life that lies before them. 


thirteen years, flower of 

The Report of the Consultative Committee 
of 1909 in denouncing this state of things was 
generalizing the experience of thousands of 
teachers who have seen the boys and girls 
out 
world that offers them neither moral nor men- 


whom they have fostered drawn into a 


tal guidance. The two million children be- 


tween the ages of twelve and seventeen years 


try, a class second to none in patriotism and 


devotion to duty, are to-day roused to action 
in a measure that no government can over- 
look, and are determined to secure a revolu- 


tion in national education and to sweep away 
the the 
present as few 


grading and unreality of 


Mor over, 


the war has brought a 


artificial 
system, they know, 
others can know, how 
that 
for child labor has been 
the 


are at this moment creating an economic prob- 


crisis must be met here and now. The 


encouraged 


that we 


di mand 


by the government, with result 
lem which will prove of the most thorny com- 
The lives that 


are being lost in the field are but a 


plexity at the end of the war. 
fraction 
of the lives that are being ruined behind the 
battle lines. At the 
ought to be building up economic reserves in 


very moment when we 


human lives we are recklessly endangering the 


next generation. The teachers know this only 


too well, and it is for that reason that they 
join in the demand for revolution. In every 
part of the country they are debating the 


question, and in the next few weeks the de- 


mand for fundamental reform, inaudible a 


year ago, will be heard on all sides. 
We do that all these 


are adopting the particular scheme of reform 


not claim teachers 
that we have advocated; but they are debat- 
ing it and are determined to secure some sys- 
tem that will check at the source the fearful 
waste in English lives which they see in prog- 
ress. The same spirit has passed from the 
teachers to the local educational administra- 
tive authorities. The representative managers 
of the London County Council schools are de- 
bating the proposal for a royal commission 
on education. These managers represent in- 
structed public opinion on national education 
in a very special way. They know the work- 
ing of the schools, they know the needs of 
the and they know the 


children, parents. 
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d direct Whitehall, will prove no t t 
ean factor revolution. Teachers and ad re very fr thei 
I istrators » represent direct knowledg: t r t G 


ls the great industrial centers cannot in- r rf | 
deed be neglected. Thos Westminster who I report of t ( kd l 
re watching the drift of t rs are not ign t | t D 
* publ ly S¢ 


al administrators in mind, becon 
te of immediate educational reform report 


The Times Educational Suy plement The survey com! x nv ta f el 


THE NEW MARYLAND EDUCATION 
LAW a ge ho 
ne Legislature of 1914 (Chapter 844 of the an = Kee rt. wi : ned the « \ 


Acts of 1914) provided for the appointment by aes d cooveration of ee f . 
: : i ii ‘ ial | ‘ } ae | ss oe ul 


: - i iw { 
lucational institutions Maryland. Th tae te ; 
ssion was to call to it . neal fair-mindedness t ste 
pert help from any private or public founda ery side of the numerous tions raised 
tion. Governor Goldsboroug ted a cor to give full weight ¢ ae 


ton. Th ee 1 the General Edu vithout amendment and verwhelming votes 
cation Board of New York City to conduct the jy both branches of the general onl 


survey for the state, and the General Educa Nor did any substantial opposition devel 
tion Board agreed to undertake the work and from anv one familiar ith the edu 
to make the survey, appropriating from the jeeds of the state. 


I ds of the General Edu iit l [ ird cl Among the n at . ortant provis f 4 


money as might be necessary to complete th neue anil law are 
rk after the state ropriation of $9,000 4), any ty { 1_] ed 
; th . s r t 
had been exhausted. qualifi tions and powers of bot state ind 


The General Education Board at once sent county superint dents, supervision. the cer 


its representatives into the state. They went  tifeation of teachers. « ympulsory s | attend 
into every county, visiting the public SCnoo!s ance, nd with | ‘al Tinans | ipport oft the 
and making a close study of conditions. They = g¢hools and the distribut stat hool 


went without any preconceived plan of reform funds. 
to which facts had to adjust themselves. They Under the old law. at l minor 


went with an open mind and the study was = gehool-board members. bot tate and count: 


made with the best of spirit and with a good had to be from a majority political party, and 


humor which invited and obtained a spirit of the governor’s appoin 
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and consent of the Senate.” 


new law centers responsibility in the governor, 


making it possible for him to appoint school 


hoard members solely upon the basis of fitness 


opportunity for the complete elimi- 


polities from school 


and riving 


nation ot board Thi mbe r 


ship. 


the ld law, the powers and duties of 


the school boards and of their paid professional 


assistants were not well defined: under the new 


law both state and county superintende? .s ar 


given broad professional powers, thus centering 


} e -_ 


the successtul management 


responsibil 


and conduct of the schools in the hands of the 


ssional agents of the school boards. For 


prole 


example, the state supe rintendent is 


given 
intment of 


and at 


advisory authority over the app 


county superintendents, supervisors, 


tendance officers; also over plans for new 
school buildings; and he is mainly responsible 


for the enforcement of the school laws. Th 


county superintendent is made responsib 


example, for the appointment of all te: 

the 

school supplies. 
Under the old law, 


be employed as county superintendents, assist 


selection of text-books, and the pure] ase ¢ 


unqualified persons might 


ant superintendents, or 


Che 


and professional qualifications 


county supervisors. 
prescribes minimum academic 
both state 


normal school 


new law 
for 
and county superintendents, for 
school principals, 
hools 


principals, supervisors, high 


and principals of elementary s having 
three or more rooms. 
Again, supervision was optional 


old 


county 


under the 
the that 
in excess of one hundred teach- 


least 


law, but new law requires each 


having 
ers shall employ at one qualified super 
Visor. 

Under the old 


institutions, 


law there were some thirty 


boards, and persons empowered 
to grant teachers’ certificates, resulting in con 
The new law 


all 


uniformity. 
state 


fusion and lack of 


provides for the certification of 


teachers. 
’ 
law 


the old school at 


tendance was optional with the county school 


Under compulsory 


several county school boards were even 
The 


new law provides for state-wide compulsory 


boards 
denied the right to exercise this option. 
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tt lance of all children between seven 
i ft e years age the entire time the 
ls are in session; provision is also made 


ndance of children thirteen years 


d older for not less than one hundred days 
ounty is re 


and each ( 


attendance 


old 
after deductions for specific purposes, such as 
nd tea h 


Under the law, the state 


the counties 


ited among 
without condition. 


re lire that ear h county, to receive its appor- 


tionment of the state school tax, shall, in the 


rst instance, make a local levy equivalent to 
t cents on the hundred dollars for the support 
of tl ls, temporary exceptions being 
ide in fay r of certain of the less wealthy 
counties The counties are required, in the 
second place, to employ a county superintend 


ent, and in certain of them a supervisor, 


pos 


sessing pre scribed qualifications, also an at 


1 


These officials are to be paid 
state obligating itself 


tendance officer. 

minimum salary, the 
one ha 

the amount needed for this 


deducted 


to pay lf of their salaries up to a cer 
nl sum, 


to be 


purpose 


from the state school tax be 


fore it is apportioned. Moreover, the school 
funds of the state are to be distributed not as 
here re, upon the basis of population b 
tween five d twenty years of age as deter 


federal but two thirds of 


census, 


it is to be apportioned upon the basis of the 


children between six and fourteen years of 


age, as determined by a biennial state 


and one third upon the basis of school attend- 


census, 
ance, thus emphasizing, in the distribution of 
funds, the importance of 


and 


children re cularly at 


these 
school 


the 


the elementary 
y a premium upon keeping 
school. 

Not the least important of the financial pro 
the abolition of 


academies and consolida- 


placins 


visions of the new law are 


appropriations to the 
tion of the several school funds, all of which 
are hereafter to be apportioned on a common 
the work of 


ing and equalizing state aid to the counties. 


basis, thus simplifying account- 


Then, too, the county school boards are made 


more independent financially. Formerly they 
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could only require the county commissioners 

to levy for the support of the schools 15 cents 
the hundred dollars: county school boards 

may now require of the county commissioners 
to a maximum of 40 cents. 

Other features of the new school law might 
be cited, such as a seven-months compulsor 
term for colored schools, a state high-school 
supervisor, a state elementary school super 


visor, and a state white supervisor of colore 


cient has been said to call attention to the far 

reacl ¢ character of tl ( se] l legis! 

4 The ] roes te ¢ y ; J ne 4 but 

1 1 

number of its provisions only come gradu 
vy into for For tl reason, the effect 

this splendid leg siat ll y t ; e | 

come inparent | deed. it W 1] be ne time 


Wittium C. Coremay, 
Pe cretar Var land BE lute 1ti08)8N ul 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF COLORADO 
THe Committee f Ing ury of the Amer 
Association of University Professors appointed 
to report upon certain charges of infringement 
academic freedom against the administr 
tive authorities of the University of Colorado 
y Professor J. Hi. Brewster, has issued it 
report in the Bull of the Association, V« 
ume II., number 2. The committee consisted 
of Professor D. O. MeGovney, professor of law 
n the University of Missouri (chairman); 
Professor Percy Bordwell, professor of law in 
the University of Indiana; Professor FE. H. 
Hollands, professor of philosophy in the Uni 
versity of Kansas; Professor J. E. LeRossignol, 
professor of economics in the University of 
Nebraska, and Professor A. O. Lovejoy, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in The Johns Hopkins 


University. The committee summarizes its 


findings as follows: 
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rhe ttee f that the reason actuating 
ne t ( lo 
the e g 10 ' t Professor 
Bre eT, OF n not s te ir ippoint 
t ] ent, Vv } g Professor 
( l R his utter 
| r y ‘ eat (‘o!) 
On tl rary ttee is satisfied 
‘ 4 \ +} ties } j 
mind r to the « t of Mr 
> or tl the law 
ty the pa ‘ I ant 
; ] r 3 re ‘ v 
r only ar Ww t t er 
r ext ed he . +} 1 ant 
f the S of ' 
i that ¢ F t r rr the 
, 1a w) ; ‘ r 
t i Teor t int ited Te 
+ of -” , ‘ Py row 
tar 
rhe committee { that the evidence 
ines ne S " f ? T t } } ’ i 
threat 1 Professor | t} sation 
May 7, 19 th f th tter should 
p » Wa t t t t IM re 
t It ist? 1 « n ( On the eont rv. w 
the ymmitt not iture of the « 
S + le i! t the thy ; s not 1; + 
is t} if the ‘ ‘ t | ae! ro 
} ty ¢ it s 1 thre ¢ < 
The findings ex ra f the 
th if of tl I ‘ ( » tr 
charge o t ment 
t} r ti« with 1 ¢ Ir ‘ r Rrewester 
The implied intimat t Farr 
nversation of Mav 7 t t t rs of 
the ¢ rado { 1 ¢ } } 
1 lihert n ti p ‘ 
hile - " ] erential ’ 
; S \¢ ‘ } 29 Y 
ciple that vw , hea } + +o } r . 
erete ease Tt ear ’ ] + ae e that 
+} +y +454 } of | + | rrand . ¢ eY 


‘ hx +h c , f the etat +n or + " 
nfr ‘ to j freedor nder eir 
steaneen that } londed t} vision of ar 
execut e who r ht ‘ y ned to put the imme 
7 + Ww ; f hic etititic we rir les of 
more remote value W find President Farrand 
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for the uitim: 
the 


utterances of a u versity 


asserting the con 
professor 
erformance of duties 


imposed upon him as 


may not be called in question by the admi 


authorities of the with 
he is i rofessionally eonnected 


The 


ter suflered s 


committee finds also Professor Brew 


ibstantial inju hy action 


University of ¢ prior 


] 


p iblication of his charges, in only 


the lateness of the date at which, : 


uved from administrative offi 


ror { ‘reappointment, 


notice 


seem that the | liversity of Colorado—like many 


other institutions—has hitherto failed to 


what should be the universal rule in these matters 


a rule reasonable in itself, which in this instance 
would have saved the university and all concerned 


much 
ely, that all 


embarrassment and misunderstanding: 


university teachers whose terms 


are about to expire should receive definite notice 


iot later than three months before the end of the 


academic year whether their appointment is to be 


renewed. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NEW YORK MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tue National Association 
hold it fifty ynvention in New 
York City 


THE 
Education will 
fourth annual ec 
from July 3 to 8. 
sions will be held in Madison Square Garden 
on Monday afternoon, July 3, and M 
Wednesday, Thursday, and 
The President of the 


United States will be the chief speaker at one 


The ge neral Sses- 


nday, 
Tuesday, Friday 
evenings of the same week. 
of the sessions. Other speakers that have been 
definitel) 
are: Former-President 


Wellington 


Reviews; 


announced for the general sessions 
Taft; Minister 
Albert Shaw, editor R: 

Mott Osborne, 


Senator Owen 


Chinese 
Koo; 
view of Thomas 
former warden of Sing Sing; 
of Oklahoma; President Charles R. Van Hise, 
University of Wisconsin; Cora Wilson Stewart, 


Ella 


Commissioner of 


Flagg Young, of Chicago; 
United Education 
Claxton; William A. Wirt, of Gary; President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Worcester: Professor John 
David Bancroft John- 


of Kentucky; 


States 


Dewey, of Columbia. 


AND 


which 


idhere to 


SOCIETY 


is president of th 
nts of the several de- 


Lord, 

| 

rintendence: John lent of 

ools, Chicago, Il. 

al Edueation and Practical Arts: Frank 

New York School of 
York, N. Y. 

Dutting, assistant professor of 
New York, N. Y 


tsclaw, director, High School of 


uperinten 
i 


\ Parsons, pre Fine 


and Apphied 4 , New 
Music: 

music, 
Business: J. L. Hol 

Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 
Child Hygiene: Linneus N. 
Crawfordsville, 
Physieal: E. B. 


physical 


dent, 


Frances FE. 


Hunter College, 


Hines, 
Ind. 


director, 


superintendent 
of schools, 
DeGroot, department of 


education, public schools, San Fran 
eiseo, Cal. 
Science: J. 

York, N. Y. 

\dministration: O. M. Plummer, president, 


North Portland. 


Morris High School, New 


leation, Ure. 


Library: University of 


Chicago 


Mrs. 


en, San 


School Patrons: 
Jewish Won 
Rural and Agricultur: it 
Works, Cornell University, 
Clas Mary 


Denver, Col. 


published an April Bul- 


and will publish a June 


sroom Teachers: Adkisson, 


High 


School, 


has 


meeting, 


Denver 


The 


letin on the 


associa 


Bulletin, in which will be found full announce- 


ments. These will be mailed to representatives 
in every school system, and the association will 
be glad to mail copies to any persons who will 
indicate a desire to receive them by writing 
the secretary, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 











